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We've towered our price 
without towering our sound \ 



The way things are going today, one 
of the nicest things to hear is that some- 
body’s lowering a price. That’s why^ 
we’ve lowered the price of our LPB-1 
Power Booster from $14.95 to $8.95. 

The LPB-1 is a compact solid state 
preamplifier that will boost the output 
of any electric instrument, such as the 
guitar, bass, organ or microphone. Since 
all amplifiers are overdesigned to more 
than handle the most powerful pick-ups, 
the LPB-1 will let you derive optimum 
results from your amplifier. 

• Maximum setting of the volume 
control will make your amplifier 
TEN times louder. 

• The switch allows instant 
change from regular instru- 
ment output to pre-set 
boosted output. 

• Increases guitar 
SUSTAIN. 

• Vastly increases the per 
formance of all distor- 
tion devices, wah-wah 
pedals and other 
accecssories. 

• Lifetime 
guarantee. 


• Two models — one plugs into amplifier 
and the other plugs into instrument. 

$ 8.95 

All Electro-Harmonix accessories 
are compatible and modular and any 
combination of more than one unit will 
give you an infinite variety of sounds. 

For example, using 2 LPB-l’s will 
give you even more power and more 
sustain. Turning up the volume level of 
the first LPB-1 past the halfway point 
will shift the second LPB-1 into over- 
drive. Using the first LPB-1 control, 
you can now develop this initial bare 
hint of harmonic distortion to any de- 
sired degree. The second LPB-1 can 
control the volume of 
the combination. 

Try the LPB-1 
for 15 days. If 
it is not everything 
we say it is, return 
it to us for a prompt 
refund. 


electro - ha r mo nix 

15 West 26th Street, New York, New York 10010 
Please ship: Quantity 

LPB-l’s (plug into amplifier) $8.95 

LPB-l’s (plug into instrument) $8.95 

□ Enclosed is a total check for $ 

□ Ship C. O. D. 

□ Please place me on your new products announce- 
ment mailing list at no charge. 

Name 

V 

Address — 

City State Zip — 



This is just to say we want you. That 
should’ve been obvious all along, of 
course, but just in case it isn’t 
here’s the deal: 

NOBODY WHO WRITES 
FOR THIS RAG’S GOT 
ANYTHING YOU AIN’T GOT, 
at least in the way of credentials. There’s 
no reason why you shouldn’t be sending 
us your stuff: fiction, reviews, features, 
cartoons, stuff about film, ecology, 
books or whatever you have in mind that 
we might be able to use. Sure, we don’t 
pay much but then who else do ya know 
who’ll publish you? We really will . . . 
ask any of our dozens of satisfied 
customers. Just bop it along to us, 
at the address below and- see what comes 
back your way (lots faster if you enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope). 
There’s really no such thing as an 
“unsolicited manuscript,” you know, 
and if you have eyes to be in print, 
this just might be the place. 

Whaddya got to lose? 

Whaddya got? 
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Walled Lake, Mich. 48088. 
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ELVIS AND THE A-BOMB 

A price for everything and everything has its price . . . 
but Elvis Presley don't play free for nobody. 

by Stu Werbin 14 

TIGHTEN UP 

A new monthly feature: the life and hard times of America's Number One 
Rhythm and Blues critic. This month: The Top Ten of 1 971 . 

by Vince Aletti 20 

JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR: Mistaking The Event. 
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(reviewed by Dave Marsh) 


THE ROLLING STONE INTERVIEWS; ROCK FOLK by Michael Lydon; 
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DearCREEM: 

Hot on the heels of the Wild Angels 
Syndrome, we now have been given, by your 
previously excellent magazine, the new Grand 
Funk Syndrome (also known as the Kids Are 
All Right Syndrome). This particular mani- 
festation is restricted to certain jaded rock 
critics who seem to feel that if the kids (i.e., 
America’s adolescents) like it, it must be 
good. Further symptoms of this malady occur 
when the critic begins to make all these deep 
art statements, which serve to further es- 
tablish the group’s particular talents. Further- 
more, the jaded rock critic seems to listen to 
the kids and whatever weird comments they 
have to say against him, he accepts without 
argument. 

I just hope you guys didn’t change by 
moving to Walled Lake. It seems as if you’ve 
forgotten the one basic reason for rock criti- 
cism - the seperation of the wheat from the 
chaff. The old CREEM and Rolling Stone 
were one of the few publications in which one 
could read reviews which could quite simply 
show the test of time: whether you’ll like the 
record for a long time and if your investment 
will be worth whatever amount of joy you 
receive from the record. You guys have lost it. 
Even your record reviews are shorter. 

But back to reality. Your praise for bands 
like Grand Funk and Black Sabbath is, for 
one thing, self-defeating. If James Taylor and 
the Acoustic Gang turns people away from 
the community and into their own heads, 
Black Sabbath and the Teddy Boys turn 
people to only one kind of music. Grand 
Funk and their nasty buddies produce the 
easy listening music of this new generation of 
rockers. Turn it on at a party and everyone 
knows the words. I’ve heard “Fairies Wear 
Boots” a year ago and I still remember 50% of 
the words and even where the “All right 
now” ’s come in. Only I don’t want to re- 
member it. 

Don’t think I’m some jerk or critic who 
hates the groups with a passion. I am just am- 
bivalent to what they produce. I have seen 
Grand Funk twice and Black Sabbath once in 
concert, and I found nothing tremendously 
bad about what they played, I just felt re- 
markably cheated. I pay to go in, nobody 
gives me free seats so I’ll write something 
nice. Here I go, getting angry, but it’s true 
that I can’t help feeling outraged when I see 
some kid get half-killed by a guard because he 
wants to touch his hero Mark Farner, while 
Mark acts like the kid isn’t even there. Just as 
I can’t help laughing watching Geezer Butler 
doing a bass solo, the band walking off and 
poor Geezer running out of things to do in 
the first five minutes. 

Mr. Marsh, the thing that disturbed me the 
most was watching you agree with the kid 
that said that the Who album is great. The 
Who album is only a collection of moments, 
albeit good moments. It tends to remind me, 


at times, of the best and worst of the Who 
interspersed with instrumental novelties. How 
come you didn’t tell anybody that it was nice 
for the SRC to emulate the Who, but now the 
Who steal the opening notes from “Never Be- 
fore Now” and stick it on as the opening 
piano chops from “Baba O’Reilly.” Hmm! 

Now about a return to the old CREEM 
with the longer record reviews section, the 
superb aesthetic comments on the Detroit 
groups and others (may I suggest J. Geils and 
Humble Pie), as well as your well-thought 
comments on the state of rock. If you can’t 
do that, at least tell me where I can get the 
old issues, so I can quit buying a magazine 
that is going down the drain. If I want to be 
masochistic, I’ll read Circus. 

Lawrence Keenan 

Markahm, 111. 


DearCREEM: 

That was a real good one puttin’ three 
covers and backs on my January issue - you 
guys are doin’ great. Maybe next time, it’ll be 
four. Huh? 

Meg Briarton 
Mt. Clemens, MI. 

(We do our best. -Ed.) 


Dear CREEM: 

Just scored your November issue from the 
ole mail box and I must say you’ve given us 
some good laughs, but Jesus, CREEM, how 
could ya? That letter from D. Walls on the J5 
- SHIT, I thought I was gonna BARF! Now, 
don’t get me wrong, I respect her right in 
saying what she feels about them and all but 
holy shit - that’s the kind of stuff you read 
in 16 not CREEM. Please don’t do this to us 
loyal CREEM readers, Please! If I wanted to 
read that kind of stuff, I sure as hell wouldn’t 
be readin’ CREEM, would I? 

Anyway, I’ve decided I like the MC5’s first 
album, Kick Out the Jams, the best, so there! 
(musically wise) Hope that shakes up all you 
dumb ASSHOLES out there that think it’s a 
shitty album. Remember, I like it (remember 
MC5)! 

Dave Marsh - Ireallyam getting to respect 
your writings. You seem to be making the 
most sense of any of the dudes writing today. 
And seein’ all the mail you seem to be gettin’ 
lately, why you’ll be able to start a fan club — 
huh? (snicker, snicker). Yuk, yuk, yuk. 

Love ya, 

Miss X 

of Detroit, of course - 

Where else? 


Dear CREEM: 

Thanks for the December CREEM, with 
the Joy record review. We did, indeed, like it 
and thank you and Robbie for the kind 
words. 

I wanted to write also about Ed Ward’s 
piece on Berkeley Barrooms which appeared 
in the November issue. The section on Joy of 
Cooking contained seveal errors. Now I am 
not going to jump up and down and get en- 
raged because you people are not perfect, God 
knows (judge not lest ye be judged, right?) 


but the band and I both felt that you ought 
to be given correct information, even if it is 
after the fact. 

First of all, Joy’s conga player is Ron 
Wilson, not Ron Carter. Ron is an excellent 
jazz bassist, but, to date, he has had nothing 
to do with our beloved band. The other errors 
were more minor. F’rinstance — it was Jeff 
Neighbor, the Joy’s bassist, who studied music 
at Cal Berkeley, and not Ron. And it is Terry 
who has the history of political involvement 
dating back to the Free Speech Movement 
and not Toni. And Grootna has been signed 
to Columbia not Atlantic. 

Take care and thanks for your support. 

Joy Johnston 
Joy of Cooking 
Berkeley Ca. 

(Keep your head above water, kids, ’cause 
there’s another, hopefully error- free J of C 
story coming up. And it wasn’t Ed’s fault that 
Grootna wound up on Atlantic, it was 
Demented Dave Marsh, in a last minute re- 
write attempt. Well, you can’t scoop ’em all. 
-Ed.) 


DearCREEM: 

I saw and read my first copy of CREEM 
(the October issue). I think you’ve got a really 
good magazine started. My mother saw the 
cover, and looking at Jagger, said, “My, that’s 
a sensuous young man!” 

I felt that article on the sensuous young 
man by Richard Neville was a bit peculiar. I’m 
not a fanatical Stones’ fan nor am I in love 
with Jagger but I do love their music and feel 
indebted to them, as it was in effect they who 
turned me on to rock and roll and to the great 
and/or unknown blues and rhythm and blues 
artists. I think Neville made some hasty judge- 
ments. First, having experienced Altamont, 
Jagger and the Stones did what they could to 
stop the violence and total confusion. Jagger v 
was not a “jubilant ghoul.” 

Once in my life, while living in Europe, I 
found out that a lady I had judged as a rich 
bitch, because of her incredible material 
possessions, was actually one of the most 
generous people I knew. So I’d be wary of 
judging Jagger and the way he spends his 
money. You never know really what anyone 
is doing with his money, especially among 
stars and superstars. 

Why should musicians be “politically 
active?” They have no more responsibility 
than the cat in the street, y’know. If at the 
time Jagger was “gilding his wedding bed,” 
50,000 people marched on Washington D.C., 
so what? They marched to songs like “Street 
Fighting Man,” and if the Stones’ music lifted 
their spirits a bit, then great, and the Stones’ 
music was their contribution. (Anyway, be- 
lieve me, MANY of those 50,000 didn’t go for 
the noble reasons of the unfortunately few 
who were involved and believed in the cause 
to their very souls.) 

Besides disagreeing heartily that Their 
Satanic Majesties Request is Pepper, because 
the cover isn’t even the same idea and CER- 
TAINLY not the music, and also believing 
that “We Love You” is not “All You Need Is 
Love” (listen to the WORDS, man, listen to 
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the WORDS) I think that often the image of a 
man like Jagger, or Lennon, or whoever, is 
much more important than his actual self. Of 
course, it’s nice when the two coincide. Jagger 
or anyone is what you make of him, and 
“denouncing” someone is in effect affirming 
what you’re denouncing, and is a worthless 
thing, in a way. I couldn’t give a shit if Jagger 
is a spoiled little clot because the image I have 
of him was what I could relate to and made 
me think in new ways, even if only through 
rumors of his life style, and the Stones’ and 
their music. I liked the Beatles’ music; I like 
the Stones’ and learned from it (and some- 
times still do, but less, being older). 

Carry on! 

Helen Hooper 

Santa Cruz, CA. 


DearCREEM: 

It is not true, unfortunately that the New 
Riders of the Purple Sage were a psychic 
manifestation hallucinated by Jerry Garcia 
and Phil Lesh simultaneously one legendary 
San Francisco night while they were watching 
a vintage Gene Autrey movie. A pity, because 
there must be many thousand eager young 
Grateful Dead freaks out there who really 
want to believe that the Riders were named 
after this killer dope they were smoking at the 
time. (“Purple Sage, man, it’s this dynamite 
herb that the Dead grow in their backyard in 
dirt impregnated with Owsley Purple . . .”) 

Whatever happened to the old Riders of 
the Purple Sage? Is anyone who reads CREEM 


old enough to even remember the old Riders 
of the Purple Sage? 

And probably the reason that the Riders 
and Marmaduke (who has a good voice) sound 
so much on their record like the Dead and 
Garcia (who has an adequate, often, voice) is 
probably the fact that Phil Lesh produced the 
album, and probably mixed the vocals the 
same way he always mixes the vocals, to dis- 
guise Garcia’s voice, probably . . . 

(signed) an anonymous 
person in New York 

(We KNOW who wrote this letter. - Ed.) 


LENNON ARTLESS 

DearCREEM: 

John Lennon has always been a fool, but 
this has only been obvious recently. I really 
hate myself for being taken in by has facade 
for so long. 

This was my first thought after reading 
Dave Marsh’s review of Imagine. (December) 
Not that Mr. Marsh pointed out ‘John’s 
foolishness or even gave credit to the con- 
cievability that John is just a clown. On the 
contrary, Mr. Marsh seems to think very 
highly of Mr. Lennon. Which brought me 
around to my original thought because Mr. 
Marsh seems to be one of the few survivors 
left that continue to be fooled. 

Yes, John is somewhat of a hero to Mr. 
Marsh. “We’d finally found a rock star who 


was willing to stand next to us.” Now you 
won’t have to be so lonely, Mr. Marsh. “John 
Lennon is more than ever on our side.” Right 
on, Mr. Marsh. “It’s wonderful that he cares 
about us.” How lovely, Mr. Marsh. But, be- 
fore you go any further, I have a question: 
Who is this great collective “us”, “we”, and 
“our” that you talk about? Paul McCartney 
used to be “one of us”, but he seems to have 
been deleted from the organization since John 
is standing next to us, but he won’t go near 
Paul. And how does he defend “us”? Maybe 
it’s his “Imagine there’s no countries/imagine 
no possessions”. But, doesn’t that kind of 
eliminate the “us”? 

“Give Peace a Chance” was naive, but so is 
“Power to the People.” I don’t see how it 
becomes “less naive” just because it’s “ex- 
pressive of a more radical naivete”. His being 
naive with radical thoughts just seems to 
make him more dangerous - both to the “us” 
and the “them.” You criticise Imagine on 
several different levels: sexist, naive, petty 
and vendictive. John in his khaki uniform is 
the new rebel leader of Woodstock Nation. 
But one angle you forgot to use as a means of 
criticism was how his music rated in the field 
of art. And that’s what music is all about, 
isn’t it ? A form of artistic expression? Perhaps 
you were wise to overlook this as an area of 
criticism, because Imagine has nothing at all 
to do with art. It is not bad art or good art. It 
just isn’t art. 

In the famous Rolling Stone interview, 
John’s pettiness comes across very clearly. He 
is offended that George and Paul had distinct 
identities, while he had none. (His statement 
sounded very thoughtless to me as concerning 
Ringo.) Though it went unsaid, he probably 
was offended that George was probably the 
best guitar player around, Paul the best bass 
player, and Ringo one of the better drummers 
while his guitar playing was little better than 
average. At least he wrote some good songs in 
the past. 

I have learned to be sceptical of people 
who constantly change their opinion on major 
issues. John takes this one step further. Not 
only does his thinking change, but he always 
ends up damning those ideas that were once 
important enough to devote his entire life to. 
He has condemned the Beatles. Once he be- 
lieved in a nonviolent revolution, but now he 
has made room in his mind for violence. 
(What happened to the John who wrote “Re- 
volution”?) Remember his yogi guru? Now he 
says that he was fooled and admits that he 
was wrong. Janov’s Primal Scream wasn’t too 
far in the past, but now even this belief has 
been thrown into the toilet. Who knows that 
the “us” that Mr. Marsh talks about won’t be 
the next to go. John really doesn’t seem to be 
able to make up his mind about anything. 
Once he felt benevolent to Paul and let him 
be the Walrus. Well, he seems to have gotten 
mad at Paul and decided that he wants to be 
the Walrus again. But now he isn’t the Walrus 
any more. He’s just John- (presumably with an 
upper case “J”). “I am you and you are 
me . . . ” John seems to want to be everything 
and everyone but succeeds only in being 
nothing. You see,, a few disguises are O.K., 
but John has overdone it. He has overdone it 



on A&M Records and Tapes 
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Get To Know Family /One wishing to 
argue in behalf of the theory that 
there’s no justice in this world could do 
worse than to start with the point that 
Family, one of the most intriguingly 
unusual “rock” bands afoot, are familiar 
in this country only to a relative few, 
and to those few mostly for having been 
the first group produced by Dave 
Mason (who did their Music In A 
Doll’s House album) or for having 
contributed Rick Grech to Blind Faith. 

It has been theorized that such would 
not be the case had not Bill Graham, 
who at the time of the group’s first 
tours of this country America’s most 
influential promoter, taken personal 
offense when lead singer Roger 
Chapman flung a mike-stand in his 
direction during an especially heated 
moment during Family’s first Fillmore 
East performance. 

Chapman, it should be noted, meant 
nothing by this gesture, which is typical 
of the sort of thing he does quite 
without malice when the music gets 
to him. 

Which tendency, combined with his 
possession of the strangest voice ever 
captured on vinyl— an unearthly 


vibrato- and soul-laden bleat — has so 
endeared him to English audiences that 
they voted him third-best male vocalist 
in this year’s prestigious Melody 
Maker poll. 

Roger’s cronies — guitarist John 
Whitney, drummer Rob Townsend, 
multi-instrumentalist Poli Palmer, and 
bassist John Wetton — fling few mike- 
stands, but set no few ears to glowing 
with their authoritative playing of 
intricate and intriguing variety of rock 
derived from a variety of influences. 

As is evidenced by Melody Maker’s 
readers having voted Family the 
seventh best band in Britain — ahead of 
such stellar company as Jethro Tull and 
Faces. 

Family’s latest album, Fearless, can 
only increase the group’s popularity, 
if what the critics have written about 
it is any indication: 



On United Artists Records A Tapes. 


Sussex Express/“FEARLESS is a 

beautiful album that’s full of surprises — 
musical twists and turns that catch you 
right off guard, and the odd touch of 
ribald Family humour. It’s witty, crude, 
bizarre, polished, and just occasionally 
tender. And above all it abounds in 
unashamed originality!’ 

Record Mirror /“It’s with the 
emergence of an album like this that all 
the stories about how so-and-so knew 
Family were going to be a monster band 
three years ago will emerge. It’s the 
kind of album that makes you feel 
puffed up to have liked them from the 
days of Doll’s House! ’ 

New Musical Express/ “Ever since 
Doll’s House Family have been 
threatening to produce a classic rock 
album. FEARLESS could well be the 
nearest they’ve yet got to achieving that 
long-promised goal!’ 

Melody Maker/ “It’s goodtime, it’s as 
funky, as rolling, as fresh as they’ve 
ever been. FEARLESS is the best thing 
they’ve done since Doll’s House! ’ 

Obviously, the time for you, the 
listener on the lookout for the thrilling 
and unusual, to get acquainted with 
Family is right now. 






ROCK'fV ROLL OCUIS 


Bob Dylan, who is more visible 
than ever these days, made a 
surprise appearance at the Band’s 
Academy of Music show in New 
York, on New Year’s Eve. Dylan 
walked on stage at 12:10 a.m., for 
his 1972 debut, and did five songs 
with the Band ( nee Hawks, his old 
touring group) : “When I Paint My 
Masterpiece,” “Life Is A Car- 
nival,” “Don’t Tell Henry,” and 
“Like A Rolling Stone.” 

The Band were taping the 
show - they taped their entire 
four day engagement, which 
included a horn section on the 
second show each night, for 
possible live album use - but it is 
now known what plans Dylan has, 
if any, for the tapes. Meanwhile, 
rumors about his next album say 
that it’s the best in a long, long 
while. 

Capitol sent Apple Records a $3.5 
million check a week after Bangla 
Desk was released. Which is good 
news for Pakistani refugees. Many 
stores are being super-cautious 
about even ordering the record 
however, because the $12.98 list 
album costs them $10, instead of 
the usual (for a three-record set) 
price of around $7. Returns are 
limited to 10%, as well; rather 
than the standard record industry 
return policy of 100%. There’s 
also disgruntlement among many 
record buyers: Bangla Desk is a 
pretty thin three record set to say 
the least. One side of it is barely 
seven minutes long, and the entire 
album lasts only about 90 
minutes. 

Bangla Desk sales are ap- 
parently also being injured by a 
vast amount of bootlegs, a risky 
task since the act of bootlegging is 
now a federal felony. Numerous 
professional and amateur quality 
tapes are apparently making the 
rounds. 

You don’t have to believe this but 
it’s true: The second round of 
furor over Dylan’s “George 
Jackson” single (the first was over 
his use of the word “shit” in the 
second verse) was when people 
started to call in to ask whether 
or not any of the proceeds were 
going to the Soledad Brothers. 


‘The crowd was on its feet, singing along with the 

choruses AS IF IT WERE 

SOME KIND OF NATIONAL ANTHEM.” 


Columbia’s not exactly the sort of 
establishment where people bone 
up on left politics (or politics at 
all) though, and at least one call 
was answered with: “The Soledad 
Brothers? I don’t think they’ll get 
any of the money. They’re not on 
our label.” 

Joe Cocker showed up in London 
to do some tracks for a new 
album in December. But Island 
Studios, where he was to record, 
had already been booked by 
another group, so Joe just packed 
it in and headed back to Sheffield 
where he’s been ever since Mad 
Dogs and Englishmen left the 
noonday sun. 

Santana got bounced out of Lima 
by the Peruvian government in 
mid-December, forcing them to 
leave equipment and clothing 
behind. The group said they were 
at first warmly welcomed (they 
are largely a chicano group) since 


they had come to play benefits 
for earthquake refugees , then 
were suddenly charged with 
acting “contrary to good taste 
and the moralizing objectives of 
the revolutionary government.” 

The band was herded into an 
immigration office, interrogated 
for several hours and then put on 
a midnight flight (to which they 
were taken under armed guard) 
out of the country. 

Santana’s appearance had been 
opposed by the Marxist San 
Marcos University Student Feder- 
ation as “imperialist penetration.” 
Two days prior to their expulsion, 
unidentified persons had broken 
into the stadium where they were 
to play and burned the stage. 

Fantasy Records is suing United 
Artists over Lenny Bruce material 
which UA has been releasing. 
Bruce apparently had an exclusive 
contract with Fantasy and UA has 
recently released material which 


they had taped at his 1961 
Carnegie Hall midnight show. UA 
also has Lenny Bruce Live, a three 
record set which encompasses the 
entire performance that evening, 
slated for release. 

Ronnie Hawkins has been chosen 
as Canada’s Cigar Smoker of the 
Year in a national poll of more 
than 1,000 editors, columnists, 
feature writers, TV and radio 
program directors and news 
directors. Hawkins, who had 
many hits in the Fifties in 
America, then went to Canada 
where he discovered both the 
Band (he called ’em the Hawks) 
and Crowbar. 

Terry Knight is reportedly fi- 
nished mixing the Grand Funk 
Shea Stadium tapes. No word on 
release dates, yet, or even if . . . 
The concert apparently will be 
nationally telecast this spring 
however. 
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The Stones album, which they 
were finishing in LA around New 
Year, may be a double set (their 
first), because of the abundance 
of killer jams, according to pro- 
ducer Jimmy Miller. Mick Jagger 
showed up at both B.B. King’s 
Las Vegas opening and the party 
for the Who after their concert in 
Los Angeles. 

CREEM’S Dave Marsh is writing a 
rock opera about the I.R.A. It’s 
to star the Four Tops. Tentative 
title: Bernadette. 

Reissues abound: there’s the new 
UA Legendary Masters series, 
which has liner notes - extensive 
ones - by a number of noted 
rock writers, among them 
CREEM’s own Dave Marsh, Ed 
Ward, Greg Shaw and Lenny 
Kaye, and includes releases by Jan 
& Dean, Fats Donino, Eddie 
Cochran and Rick(y) Nelson; 

RCA has issued more Vintage 
Series stuff, with better liners, 
and fantastic covers. The prime 
material there is the Arthur 
Crudup set, since Crudup was the 
major influence on Elvis Presley 
and some literally incredible jams 
by Washboard Sam, who was the 
hottest thing in “race” music 
forty years ago. Easy to under- 
stand why, too. RCA also returns 
to their fantastic old time label, 
with “His Master’s Voice”, and 
all, which they should use all the 
time; the Turtles cuts are ex- 
pected to be reissued on Bizarre; 
Atlantic has reissued a great set 
by the Coasters, one by the 
Drifters, and others by La Vern 
Baker, Joe Turner, and the 
Clovers. See the record review 
section for discussion of most of 
this. 

Oh yeah, almost forgot: 
Freddy Cannon is supposed to be 
re-released by UA, too. 

Carl Wilson has reportedly told 
people around Los Angeles that 
the Beach Boys are going to 
release the entire Smile lp in 
February (along with some other 
Capitol BB material). Dave Marsh 
has been telling people in Detroit 
and Ann Arbor that he’s not even 
going to think about reviewing 
any of it. (See “Mail.”) 

Terry Melcher, who has produced 
the Raiders, Rip Chords, Charles 
Manson and the Byrds, among 
others, is reportedly now signed 
to Warner/Reprise. Which, as 
Doris Day’s son, may be right 
where he belongs: Burbank. 

Look out kid: John Baldry has 
formed a new group to do a 
British and American tour. They 
are not called the Ho-Hums. 


I Know I’m Losin 

Warner Bros, pulled the Faces 
new album off the shelves, be- 
cause of complaints that the 
poster inside was “obscene.” 
Stores had informed distributors 
that they were not going to stock 
the record because the enclosed 
poster was “obscene.” The 32” x 
44” color poster was a montage 
of about 350 photos taken on 
various Faces tours, and does 
include some photos showing 
nudity. 

The album had already sold 
300,000 copies when it was 
recalled. The Faces have offered 
to send a poster to anyone who 
sends a self-addressed stamped 
envelope (48$ postage is required) 
for first class mailing to: 

Wartoke 

1545 Broadway Suite 502 

New York, NY 10036 

The Faces offered a pleasant 
surprise when they hit Detroit 
December 8th, as well. At the end 
of the set, as the band was doing* 
their current hit single, “Losin’ 
you,” David Ruffin, the ex- 
Temptations lead singer who had 
a hit with the original version of 
the song, climbed on stage and 
jammed with the band. Pande- 
monium, to say the least, reigned 
for a full fifteen minutes. 


You 

Genya Ravan was arrested on 
stage in Cherry Hill N.J. on 
December 10th. Genya (once 
termed one of the “greatest 
broads in the business’ by 
CREEM reviewer Melvin Pork) 
was arrested and booked for “a 
disorderly misdemeanor,” namely 
“using loud and profane language 
during her performance.” Maxi- 
mum penalty is six months/ $5 00 
fine. 

According to a press release, 
Miss Ravan opened the show to a 
crowd which was screaming for 
Sly Stone who was topping the 
bill. “We all know you’re here to 
hear Sly. That’s fine,” replied 
Genya. “If you can’t dig more 
music, then I’ll get the fuck off. If 
you do, I’ll shut the fuck up.” 

Miss Ravan reportedly re- 
ceived a standing ovation, took 
two encores and freaked out the 
promoter, Ken Roberts, com- 
pletely. “Genya is a dirty act,” 
Roberts is supposed to have said. 
“She’s getting arrested.” 

Forty five minutes later, as Sly 
went on, four policemen and two 
matrons appeared to snatch 
Genya and take her to the 
slammer. 

Her conga player, Bernard 
Williams, was also arrested, for 
trying to get on stage and let Sly 


know what was going down 
backstage. Charges against 
Williams were later dropped; Miss 
Ravan was released early Saturday 
morning on $105 bond. “If 
they’re gonna worry about that 
word, they’d better take off a lot 
of movies, most rock groups and 
Sly himself,” she reportedly said. 
“Even the cops thought it was 
stupid.” 

David Peel and The Lower East 
Side have been signed to Apple. 
Henceforth to be known as 
Lennon’s Folly. 

Russ Gibb, who Midwestern 
readers will remember as the 
entrepeneur behind the legendary 
Grande Ballroom in the Motor 
City, made a phone call from his 
radio show (on all-talk WDRG-FM 
in Detroit) on New Year’s 
Eve ... to Mao Tse Tung. What’s 
more, he got almost all the way 
through. After stops in California, 
Japan and elsewhere in Peking, he 
was given a line in the “Chair- 
man’s residence,” where he talked 
to a Mr. Yu, wishing him “a 
peaceful and happy New Year 
from the world.” Ah, 
meglomania. 

Edgar Winter’s White Trash have 
broken up, for reasons as yet 
unknown. Their final album will 
be a live set from the Whiskey 
Au -Go-Go, recorded in December. 
Edgar is expected to put together 
a somewhat smaller band to fill 
out his touring commitments. 

John Sexton, the ex-POW who 
was released in November after 
being held in North Viet Nam for 
two years, was given a Corvette 
by a Denver auto agency. When 
he got out of the Denver hospital, 
he returned to Detroit, his home 
town. There, he was greeted as a 
true star, right down to having 
television cameras at his Thanks- 
giving dinner (attended by literal- 
ly hundreds of family and 
friends). 

Well, on New Years’ Eve, 
Sexton piled the car, and two 
others, up in a Detroit freeway 
collison. (Both of the other cars 
were parked.) Damage was esti- 
mated at between five and six 
thousand dollars. And, to boot, 
Sexton had neither valid license 
plates nor insurance. 

According to Detroit Free Press 
columnist Bob Talbert, Melanie’s 
“Brand New Key” is such a gigan- 
tic smash that the latest in pen- 
dants is a roller skate and roller 
skating itself is reputed to be 
making something of a comeback, 
according to CREEM-ette Robbie 
Cruger. 
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Elvis 

and 

the 

A-Bomb 


by Stu Werbin 
Photos by Jeff Albertson 

Sometimes the thought of Elvis 
Presley gives me cold sweats. I remem- 
ber my early youth in the fifties as a 
time of being caught between two great 
energy forces. The first was the Atomic 
Bomb, which ironically I first learned 
about from the Ed Sullivan show. One 
Sunday Eisenhower Eve the Toast of 
the Town presented a cartoon which 
depicted nuclear holocaust. In the 
beginning, the helpless people in subur- 
ban homes look to the lone plane which 
carries THE BOMB through ever-darken- 
ing skies. They’ve been expecting it. “In 
the end,” the godly-voiced announcer 
proclaims, “there is only a flame. And 
then the flame goes out.” Cut back to 
Ed, fielding applause. Adults were 
around to fill kids in on those particu- 
lars which the cartoon neglected. There 
are Madmen, see, and these Madmen, all 
of whom (it was assumed) were living in 
Russia at the time, have a button, see, 
and all they have to do is press the but- 
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And the hits just keep on comin’. . . 


ton and that’s the ballgame. People have 
little to do except build Fallout Shelters 
in the whole drama which reduces the 
planet to a flame. Nice thoughts to fall 
off to dreamland with for a decade. 
Can’t fall asleep while that plane’s over- 
head. 

The second great energy force was 
introduced to most of the world over 
the Sullivan show, too: Elvis. He was 
the life force in an age that promised 
doom. Adults figured kids would tire of 
Elvis the way they had tired of Super- 
man and Davy Crockett. But they were 
wrong. There was a difference. Super- 
man was a fictional character played by 
a very vulnerable human named George 
Reeves. Davey Crockett lived and died 
at the Alamo. Fess Parker pretended to 
die at the Alamo as the real Davey 
Crockett and came back to race river- 
boats as the legend of Davey Crockett, 
but it really didn’t make it. Elvis, on the 
other hand, was the king of Rock and 


Roll. King of the Teenagers. Chosen son 
of the God of Rock. And all of this was 
very real. RCA had a slogan for Elvis 
that proved it: “50 Million Fans Can’t 
Be Wrong.” 

Just how big is Elvis? Who knows? 
Like THE BOMB, his potential has 
never been tested. The reason there 
were Beatles is because John Lennon, 
Paul McCartney, George Harrison and 
maybe even Richard Starkey wanted to 
be Elvis, but realized it would take a 
combined effort to appear as strong as 
the King. John Lennon said, “We’re 
more popular now than Jesus,” but 
never claimed they were as big as Elvis. 
Which is why the thought of Elvis 
Presley scares me. This generation paid 
for Elvis with our faith, screams and 
pennies just like the previous generation 
paid for THE BOMB with faith, votes 
and taxes. And sixteen years later, we’re 
just as powerless in the face of our 
phenomenon as they are with theirs. 


What if Elvis were to understand that a 
statement from The Crowd by Gustave 
Le Bon in 1895 that “To know the art 
of impressing the imagination of crowds 
is to know at the same time the art of 
governing them” goes double in this 
century? 

Oral Roberts must want him. No- 
body would pick up Pat Boone, Conway 
Twitty, Johnny Mathis, Jimmy Rodgers, 
Roy Rogers and Dale Evans and not 
have designs on Elvis. I wouldn’t put it 
past Billy Graham to sin for him. And I 
have solid information that Nixon made 
a play for him. This is reliable informa- 
tion, solid stuff, as genuine as his 24 
gold records and the million dollar 
check he receives for a week’s work in 
Las Vegas. 

It seems the good German who 
arranges the White House concerts for 
the President and his guests managed to 
travel the many channels that only in 
rare instances lead to Colonel Tom 
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Parker’s phone line. Once connected, he 
delivered what he considered the most 
privileged invitation. President Nixon 
requests Mr. Presley to perform. The 
Colonel did a little quick figuring and 
then told the man that Elvis would con- 
sider it an honor. For the President, 
Elvis’s fee beyond traveling expenses 
and accommodations for his entire 
orchestra and back up group would- be 
$25,000. The good German gasped. 

“Col. Parker, nobody gets paid for 
playing for the President.” 

“Well, I don’t know much about 
that, son,” the Colonel responded 
abruptly, “but there’s one thing I do 
know. Nobody asks Elvis Presley to play 
for nothing.” 

In November, the King came to 
Boston for the first time since 1956. 
15,000 tickets starting at $10 were sold 
out quicker than you could sing, “The 
best things in life are free but you can 
keep ’em for the birds and bees.” This is 
what it was like. 

* * * 

The parking attendant and his 
buddy, if in fact either of them were 
actually employed to run the lot, wore 
shrewd smiles. This was their night to be 
slick and clean up. They controlled 
prime real estate a block from Elvis’ 


Garden. They’d been turning profitable 
deals all night, as testified to by a lot 
jam-packed with Lincolns, Caddies and 
Olds 86s, a disproportionate number 
bearing out-of-state plates. We pulled 
our VW over toward the pair. Brett 
Maverick spoke for himself and Brother 
Bart. 

“How much is it worth?” he asked 
with an uncontrollable grin undercut- 
ting his slyness. 

“Well, I don’t know,” I played the 
hick confidently. “How much does it 
cost?” 

“How much is it worth?” he re- 
peated, this time without the grin so 
that I might better understand the name 
of the game. 

“I don’t know,” I tried the dumber 
than dumb approach. “You tell me how 
much it costs.” 

“There is no price,” he shot back, 
abruptly ending our negotiation with a 
philosophical absolute, and directing me 
back into traffic. I spent the rest of the 
evening refusing to believe that anything 
existed that didn’t have a price, even 
Elvis, but at the same time realizing that 
the answer to the question, “How much 
is it worth?” was beyond my powers of 
estimation. 

Three distinct crowds cluttered the 
Garden’s lobby. One was moving in 
swiftly, one was retreating slowly, one 


seemed to make no directional move- 
ments at all. The three crowds were very 
different in appearance; the only 
dominating characteristic they all shared 
was the color of their skin. White. The 
first crowd ran for the entrance doors as 
if scared the boat would leave without 
them if they arrived late. Their faces 
showed the distressed signs of a number 
of boats missed in the past. They were 
dressed up, but not stylishly. Ties and 
jackets that don’t get seen much except 
maybe around small offices, dresses and 
outfits that don’t get out of the house 
much and hair that had been done that 
afternoon. A number of kids got carried 
along with this crowd, showing a great 
deal of gay anticipation considering 
they were out to see a 36 year old con- 
temporary of mom and dad. Of the 
three, this crowd responded the most 
favorably, although hesitatingly, to the 
opera -glass peddler standing at the 
entrance ramp. “Opera glasses! See Elvis 
close up!” How much is it worth? 

The retreating group was the oddest: 
the street hippies. They seemed to have 
a symbolic reason for being there. The 
fact that they were leaving the Garden 
instead of entering strengthened the 
symbolism. Did they figure they had a 
better chance crashing this gig than they 
had for Led Zeppelin, and then upon 
arriving decide that the hassle wasn’t 
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King of The Teenagers , Km# 0 / 77ze Movies , Km# of Las Vegas - cmd w/mt subjects! What a monarch ! 


worth it? Had they come speculating on 
spare change possibilities? Or had they 
been living under the grandstands since 
the recent Santana concert, surviving a 
few cold nights with the Bruins and a 
few hot ones with the Celts, but finally 
deciding that this new breed of exotic 
sports fan was too much? I don’t know 
why this crowd was there, just that they 
fled back into the night. 

The third group was non-directional. 
The swinger set. They just swung and 
hung by the bar. They were beautiful by 
one standard, grotesque by another. 
Their dress encompassed petty bour- 
geois elegance crossed with a strain of 
mafioso dapper. Some knee-boot, polka- 
dot, hot-pant outfits fit, others didn’t. 
Some of these women must have been 
in the front lines the day Elvis was 
crowned King of the Teenagers, on line 
the day he was declared King of the 
movie box office, and supporters of his 
present stance as King of Vegas. To 
some of the men, it must have been 
their first night in the Garden without 
having a bet down. There is nothing to 
speculate on. Tom just collects the 
antes, has been collecting them un- 
challenged for seventeen years. 15,000 
imaginations showed up to be impressed 
in whatever manner Elvis saw fit. 

The Sweet Inspirations, who started 
out as Aretha Franklin’s back up group, 
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but now go everywhere that Elvis goes, 
opened the show. This group used to 
contain Aretha’s two younger sisters, 
Erma and Estelle. Estelle Franklin was 
notable in the middle of the line, but 
she was flanked with two women who 
looked much too sultry to be siblings of 
the royal matriarch of Soul. Myrna 
Smith was on the left, and the woman 
on the right who made you most 
cognizant of the fuscia flyaway hot pant 
suits that all three wore bore a name 
that sounded like Sylvia Chuckwagon 
and a look like Princess Azura of Flash 
Gordon fame. Although their numbers 
were predicatable (their own “Sweet 
Inspiration,” and popular cover stuff 
like “Proud Mary” and “Love the One 
You’re With”), their finesse, style and 
natural talent puts them in a class with 
La Belle as the best current incarnation 
of what used to be a rock and roll 
staple: the female trio. Their closing 
number was pure showbiz, “We belong 
together. We would be LOST without 
one another.” Kisses and exit and then, 
Good Lord! What is that standing over 
in a dim corner stage spotlight saying: 
“The Sweet Inspirations, let’s hear it for 
them, the Sweet Inspirations! That was 
beautiful girls!” 

I’m not sure who was serving as M.C. 
for the show, but he weighed 300 
pounds, much of it centered above the 


neck, where a head the size and shape of 
a medicine ball was topped with a slick 
sheet of black hair and (I believe) the 
entire contents of a Vitalis bottle. An 
eyebrow pencil mustache separated his 
nose from his lip. He sounded like Ed 
Herlihy talking from the grave. “And 
now we are proud to present” — the 
frantic gasping of 15,000 breaths — “the 
comedy star of the show: Jackie 
Cahane.” Big letdown. 

So this guy with a blue-gray New 
Day-dyed hippie wig wearing a white 
Ramar of 42nd Street safari suit, 
staggered on stage as if laughing at the 
joke he just told himself on the way up, 
and with a delivery that sounded like 
Barry Fitzgerald, with a hangover, an- 
nounced to the Garden audience, “I feel 
like Derek Sanderson in the Penalty 
Box.” His material went downhill from 
there. He warmed up to the Boston 
audience with a few jokes about Phila- 
delphia. “In Philadelphia, they’re so 
square they think Lawrence Welk is a 
hippie.” I can’t imagine how he warmed 
up to the Philadelphia audience the 
night before. 

Regardless of the fact that there was 
hardly a black face in the audience, 
Cahane was sophisticated to lay off the 
nigger jokes and settled for offending 
women and gays. “Oh those women’s 
lib fanatics in their orthopedic hot 
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pants . . . And the gay liberation, they 
waQt everyone to try it their way. Well, 
I say if the Lord wanted things that 
way, the Garden of Eden would have 
been occupied by Adam and Freddie.” 

Cahane found his greatest fans to be 
two rotund Boston cops stationed at the 
side of the stage. When Cahane said he 
had been to a movie that was rated 
“Double X: Nobody admitted,” the cop 
who looked the most like character 
actor Harold Stone began to shake like 
blue jello. On “It’s better to be hot and 
bothered than satisfied and worried,” 
gold buttons were almost popping off 
his uniform from bellyquakes. After “It 
wasn’t the apple in the tree it was the 
pair on the ground,” he began to look as 
if he would have to be relieved from 
duty. 

Cahane played his next gag right at 
Sergeant Harold Stone of Boylston 
Street. “Ah the Boston Police. I love 
’em” (thicker than ever on the Barry 
Fitzgerald). “You officers are the best 
that money can buy.” Sgt. Stone began 
to keel over but caught himself in time 
to ask his partner to explain that one, as 
15,000 people made raspberries at him . 

Jackie Cahane was well received by 
the people in the balcony who couldn’t 
see all the saliva streaming down the 
front of his suit, much less get hit by 
any. The morbid Vitalis Giant came 
back to get some applause for the 
comedy star and sell some Elvis goods. 
“The Elvis souvenir books that we told 
you about earlier are all sold out. How- 
ever there is an unlimited supply of 
Elvis posters on sale in the lobby for 
two dollars. We will now have inter- 
mission. Time to get something to eat or 
drink from the canteen and then back 
again for the second part of our show. 
May we have the houselights, please. 
Intermission. May we have the house- 
lights, please.” 

During Intermission, five tall men in 
white fringed jumpsuits, so beautiful 
they must have been made from the 
hide of a vanishing animal, appeared 
with their instruments. This is Elvis’ 
back-up band, not to be confused with 
Elvis’ orchestra under the direction of 
Joe Greccio, who did a fine job behind 
the Sweet Inspirations and sat stone- 
faced during what for them must have 
been the umpteenth exposure to Jackie 
Cahane’s dynamite monologue. The 
most recognizable member of the back- 
up band is lead guitarist James Burton, 
best remembered for playing behind 
Rick Nelson at the world’s longest last- 
ing high school dance for about five 
years, not counting reruns at 
Ozzie-and-Harrietville High. By the time 
of his long over-due graduation, he had 
become one of the most respected 
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studio players from Nashville to 
Memphis. Like the Sweet Inspirations, 
he’s been with Elvis since the first Vegas 
date. 

The second most recognizable figure 
is Charlie Hodge, an acoustic guitar 
player, who as Elvis’ constant com- 
panion played predominate role in 
Dennis Saunder’s documentary Elvis. 
The film portrayed Hodge as an ever- 
present Sancho Panza to Elvis. 1 found 
it interesting during the portion of the 
show in which Elvis introduced his 
sidemen that he referred to Hodge not 
as a musician, but as “the guy who gives 
me scarves and water.” 

The Sweet Inspirations came back on 
stage dressed this time in black leathers. 
Along with a fourth girl (Kathy 
Westmoreland, to hit Elvis’ high notes) 
and three boys plus an extremely tall 
gent who looked like Hollywood type- 
casting for Howard Hughes (who was 
there to hit Elvis’ low notes), they make 
up the Elvis Choir. They take their place 
next to the Elvis back-up band and the 
Elvis Orchestra. Elvis’ two body guards, 
who look like overbronzed versions of 
Pat Boone and Fabian respectively, each 
take a front corner of the stage. There is 
very little else that needs to be prepared 
and you can feel it. Then the yellowed 
spot covers as much of the Vitalis whale 
as possible as he begins, “Ladies and 
Gentlemen ...” - something, some- 

thing, I couldn’t tell because all these 
nervous, nearly primal screams that had 
been lying dormant in their bodies for a 
decade suddenly started to break all 
around — 44 . .. Elvis! uhhhah uh 

ahhhhhhhhh.” 

At this moment, the combined Elvis 
Orchestra, band and choir broke into 
the Monolith Theme from 2001, which 
is the same theme (projected by a 
recording over loudspeakers) that 
heralds the arrival of Grand Funk. We 
may never know which of the million- 
aire managers first decided to adopt the 
musical symbol for the essence of 
human life as an overture to their star., 
Col. Tom Parker or his post-Woocfstock 
equivalent Terry Knight. Parker’s with 
the eight voice falsetto harmony was the 
grander of the two. Fitting since his star 
has been shining for a number more 
light years. Speaking of whom was 
about to take the stage. 

LIGHT. BLINDING LIGHT. Is it the 
world’s largest strobe light? No, it’s 
15,000 Brownie Starflex cameras click- 
ing in succession. It is the world’s largest 
light show and it doesn’t cost the Col. a 
penny. Then, rising from the flourescent 
thunder, a caped Zorro-like figure ap- 
pears. And it’s, it’s . . . Who? God, these 
lights have made my mind stop. Who? 
For fifteen, sixteen years, who have I 


been waiting for? Who? A Greek god. 
Yes, he looks like a Greek god. ELVIS! 
With a Prince Valiant haircut but he 
looks like a Greek god. He looks 
like . . . ELVIS! Gold, Zorro, with tight, 
belled pants covered in gold designs, 
gold stars on black. ELVIS! In the gold 
belt, with the diamonds and the rubies. 
“How much is it worth?” . . . ELVIS! Is 
that the champion’s belt? Is that the 
Champion of the World? ELVIS! Is the 
Muhammed Ali? Is this the Greatest? 
ELVIS! Fifteen years. Sixteen years. 
Apollo, Zorro, Beatles, Beatles? IT’S 
ELVIS FUCKIN’ PRESLEY! IT’S 
ELVIS FUCKIN’ PRESLEY! Or maybe 
it is Muhammed Ali. 

This man, this Apollo Zorro Elvis 
man has a lot in common with 
Muhammed Ali. Beauty? Both have 
great beauty. Talent? Unquestionably 
great. Fame? What other two Americans 
ever created national incidents simply 
by getting drafted. Ali wars the only 
figure in the sixties who rivaled the 
fame of Elvis in the fifties. They have 
both survived to the seventies. Their 
beauty has survived, their talent has 
survived, their fame has grown. They are 
separated only by the realities of their 
professions. And the reality that Ali has 
always said he couldn’t lose and the Col. 
has always fixed it so that Elvis couldn’t 
lose. That’s Show Business. 

With a guitar exactly like the kind of 
guitar you would expect him to let fall 
over his shoulders, Elvis opened his set 
with a half-hearted thrown-away version 
of “That’s All Right Mama.” If he had 
put as little emotion into this number 
seventeen years ago at Sun Record Stu- 
dios as he did last week, he would still 
be driving a truck today and the whole 
world would be different. 

But what would be the use of writing 
about Elvis’ performance? That would be 
like Mr. Wizard trying to explain nuclear 
fission. The songs that made him fa- 
mous like “Love Me Tender,” “Heart- 
break Hotel,” and “Blue Suede Shoes” 
he throws away in self-mockery. Doing 
them seems to break him up; he directs 
himself to the Sweet Inspirations as 
much as to the audience. He moves like 
only Elvis could move, like even Mick 
Jagger would not dare move. His man- 
ner is blending of Dean Martin, Olivier’s 
Hamlet and karate instruction. Without 
even trying, he has done enough to con- 
vince the audience that he has the right 
to act tired after ten minute^. But for 
the first half of the show he strains him- 
self not at all. The illusion is created by 
the effect of his every move being 
orchestrated. 

At one point, I though he was going 
to do something cosmic. He started 
“Hound Dog” as a slow facsimile of the 


original bluesy Big Mama Thornton/ 
Elmore James version. I figured for sure 
he was setting up for a tear into the 
famous frantic Elvis version; instead he 
quicked just a step or two with only a 
whisper of the Elvis sound and threw it 
away. 

He got a little more inspired for his 
gospel number, “How Great Thou Art,” 
but even hammed that up. Sixteen years 
later, with people still passing out 
because you turn toward their section 
of the grandstand and it’s hard to take 
even God seriously. Who knows. No- 
body gets to talk to Elvis. Everybody 
wants to. Forget Rolling Stone. The 
Col. told Life he could be interviewed 
for two hours at 50 grand an hour. 

Sixteen years later and the big Elvis 
numbers are “You’ve Lost That Lovin’ 
Feeling,” “Bridge Over Troubled 
Water,” and “Funny How Time Slips 
Away.” These songs were fantastic, 
mind you. “You’ve Lost That Lovin’ 
Feeling” included the Hamlet stance 
and the gross display of finger dia- 
monds. How much is it worth? 

The number that included the karate 
exhibition was “Suspicious Minds,” in 
my opinion the highlight of the pro- 
gram. This song is best suited to the cur- 
rent incarnation of Elvis. It allows the 
show to present itself as the colossus 
that it is. The harmonies are transcen- 
dental. 

I thought “Funny How Time Slips 
Away” would be the last number, but 
he came back with “I Can’t Help Falling 
In Love With You,” and milked our 
imaginations for all their worth. March- 
ing, strutting, Apollo the stud prancing 
around the stage. “I . . . Can’t . . . 
Help ...” throwing crimson scarves to 
the audience which are immediately 
drenched with fifteen years worth of 
stored tears, “Falling ... In Love . . . ”, 
ending up as Zorro the American Eagle, 
cape extended at center stage, 
“With . . . You,” Elvis Fuckin’ Presley, 
the God of Machismo. The trick of the 
century. 

“Look at us, turn this way,” shout 
the grandstanders in the lousy seats, as 
they have all night. So he parades his 
goods around the stage, constant ap- 
plause accompanying the full circle back 
to center stage, spread eagle again, and 
then with Sancho Panza on his tail and 
the Pat Boone and Fabian lookalikes 
pulling up the rear, amidst deafening 
applause the Prince leaves. There is no 
attempt to bring him back. How could 
cheers affect Elvis? Encore cheers to 
him are like spitting in the ocean. Why 
bother? No more cheers, no more flash- 
bulbs. In the end there is only a flame. 
And then the flame goes out, unmasking 
reality. How much is it worth? 
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by Vince Aletti 


TIGHTCn 
UP 


I’ve been thinking about the past 
year but I can’t remember it. It seems 
like the year before, continued on the 
next page (like the second sheet of a 
pad that still holds the impressions of 
the message written on the sheet above, 
now torn off and stuffed into the purse 
of the woman gone off to meet the man 
who’s been threatening her over the 
phone while the detective rushes in to 
read the near invisible traces she didn’t 
know she’d left). Looking through my 
notebook, the first thing I have written 
in 1971 is from one of Jill Johnston’s 
Dance Journal columns: “Deja vu is the 
form of any utopia. The global village 
would be a beautiful bore of the already 
seen. Until then we must enter the key- 
holes and commit lurid and brilliant 
crimes without leaving a trace. Berg- 
man’s Magician. Parsifal’s Lohengrin. 
Post Toasties’ Lone Ranger. Surrealists’ 
Fantomas. I have to refine my tech- 
niques. My timing is off. I’m tempted to 
wait and watch the effects. The perfect 
criminal is off the premises before he 
becomes a victim of his own gag.” The 
temptation of. course is to return to the 
scene of the crime again and again and if 
you haven’t left a clue, a fingerprint, to 
create one. Leaving traces is compulsive; 
if Jill’s perfect crime is one spectacular 
gesture, what if no one noticed it? It’s 
no good to do it again so you drop a 
few clues maybe even recreate it again 
in another form. I confess. In my note- 
books I’ve recorded other people’s 
gestures obsessively (Wednesday July 
14: “B. pokes at me with his finger 
sweetly on the street and makes me 
think about him.”) but seem to erase 
myself as I go along. But the notebook 
exists; that’s a clue. This is a clue. 
Where’s the detective? 


What I was trying to remember be- 
fore I started researching my life 
(August 5: “Go over to Jimmy’s and 
watch Willie as a perfect statue, 
Egyptian but warm, half smiling.”), 
what I was trying to remember while I 
was watching Lee Remick and Lawrence 
Harvey on tv in Spain thinking they are 
being pursued for insurance fraud — 
clues and counter-clues — was very 
simply what records have come out this 
past year and which of them will fit 
comfortably into a ten best list. At first 
I couldn’t find more than four that I 
cared about, then it seemed impossible 
to narrow the list down to ten. It re- 
mains a mess of scribbles in two dif- 
ferent inks but it’ll probably come out 
pretty much like this: 

1. Sly .& the Family Stone’s There's 
A Riot Goin’ On because it’s the only 
album which really broke through to me 
this year, that really made me struggle 
with its form and content problems. I 
still dislike a lot of it but I can’t think 
of any album that I haven’t disliked cuts 
from; I don’t like Sly’s self-destruct 
style any more than I liked John 
Lennon’s breakthrough on Plastic Ono 
Band or Burrough’s Naked Lunch or 
Lautreamont’s Les Chants de Maldoror 
or some of Godard’s more rigorous later 
work like Le Gai Savoir — all made me 
struggle in different ways having less to 
do with “entertainment” than coming 
to terms with a very personal and per- 
sonally unavoidable vision/style/form. 
I’m not sure how much Sly was con- 
sciously saying as opposed to what he 
was, unwittingly demonstrating about 
his (our) condition, but sometimes in- 
tent gets in the way (witness Lennon’s 
Imagine , where he seems at the same 
time more in control of his message and 
his style but less involved in saying and 
doing it; Plastic Ono Band seemed a 
necessary, almost cathartic album, as 
does Sly’s Riot, but Imagine feels like 
just another piece of work again). There 
are other albums on the list that I’ve 
enjoyed more but not one of them 
seems half as important or, if you will, 
significant to what went on (for me at 
least) in music this year. 

2. Tupelo Honey. Van Morrison. 
Any reasons would be superfluous. 

3. What's Goin' On. Marvin Gaye. 
Another breakthrough album, again 
with a few bad spots, but quite an in- 
dependent, personal achievement for a 
Motown artist. Is this the question that 
Sly tried to answer? And what has Gaye 
done since? 

4. Labelle and If I Were Your 
Woman by Gladys Knight & the Pips. 
My favorite rebirth of the year and the 
beautiful Miss Knight in what could be a 
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rediscovered 1964 album if you just 
skip over those remakes. I’ve probably 
listened to both of these more than any 
of the other albums on this list. 

5. Sticky Fingers. Rolling Stones. 

6. Moments and Boz Scaggs & Band 
both by Boz Scaggs. An unexpected dis- 
covery for me; real soulful simply ’cause 
you know he’s not even trying to be. 

7. Gonna Take a Miracle. Laura 
Nyro. I don’t know if this would be 
here if it had come out in March; per- 
spective, ya know. But I’ve been putting 
it on every day, even after I finished 
reviewing it, so that must mean some- 
thing. 

8. Blue. Joni Mitchell. Well one day 
I was sitting around eating or something 
and I didn’t even know I was depressed 
until I got to listening to Blue and I 
started crying for no reason that I could 
figure out. At first I was very em- 
barassed that I should cry to something 
like Joni Mitchell since I usually reserve 
old Smokey Robinson albums for that, 
but then I figured maybe there was 
really something there and now I think 
yes there is. 

9. Leon Russell and the Shelter 
People. I don’t like this as much, not 
half as much, as his other album but 
Russell’s one of the very few performers 
still performing and some of that energy 
comes through on the album; besides, 
Benny likes it. 


10. Tapestry. Carole King. And I’m 
not making any excuses. 

Is that it? No actually that’s too 
simple and even if I mentioned “Bring 
the Boys Home,” The Stylistics, The 
New Birth, “Have You Seen Her,” Lee 
Dorsey, A1 Green, “Never Can Say 
Goodbye,” the Supremes Touch album 
second side it’s still only pieces. Just 
more clues, I suppose. What did you 
expect? The butler did it: a tight wrap- 
up, final fade on the relieved hero and 
heroine, closing titles. I prefer those 
science fiction films that end with an 
ominous question like, “But will they 
return?” or merely a cynical, “THE 
END?” 

* * * 

Loose ends: Quick snapshots of the 
Apollo show tonight. Brenda & the 
Tabulations are one of my favorite un- 
known groups. Last time I saw them, 
the Tabulations were the guys in her 
band, each back there with their own 
mikes, but now only the organist sings 
and Brenda is joined by two other girls 
just as sexy as she is but still she stands 
out. I’ve liked her ever since the 
mysterious “Dry Your Eyes” and she 
just keeps gettin’ better. One of my old 
favorites, the Five Stairsteps, were on 
the bill and indescribably awful. I’ve 
rarely seen a group so obviously full of 
themselves yet with so little to be 


pleased with. Somewhere along the line 
they all forgot how to sing and only one 
can really get down and dance so their 
macho-intricate routines fall apart. Ugh. 
The surprise of the night was a group 
from Baltimore called Jimmy Briscoe 
and the Little Beavers whom the MC 
described as the “new Jackson 5.” One 
is enough, thank you, but these five 
dudes were all say ten, eleven, twelve, 
short kids, energetic but without much 
distinction vocally. The lead, breath- 
takingly cute in a big smile and big afro, 
comes close to Michael Jackson, but 
without his flawless assurance and 
powerful voice. I don’t know about 
their first Atlantic release, but I’ll take a 
pin-up. 

It was Stevie Wonder’s show and he 
took the longest head-line time I’ve ever 
seen at the Apollo (which does seem to 
be expanding its shows). Much of it was 
self-indulgent, with an uncomfortably 
long time spent fooling around on the 
Arp synthesizer and altering his voice 
with some mechanical device called a 
bag, but when he stopped being a kid 
with a new toy, he soared right to the 
top. Damn, he’s a brilliant performer, 
and now that he’s made himself a little 
more independent, his band is right up 
there with him and he’s got himself one 
of the brightest, warmest back-up 
groups I’ve seen. I need a whole column 
to do him justice — we’ll see about that. 



The New Rare 
Earth Album 

"Rare Earth 
in Concert”^ 

Pack it up 
and get into it. 

Specially priced two record set. Contains 
newly recorded, live versions of The Rare 
Earth’s greatest hits. Also includes “Hey, 

Big Brother” their newest hit. Plus, a 
mini-poster pullout of The Rare Earth 
in action. 
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JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR 

Mistaking the Event 

by Craig Karpel 




“There’s so much shit in Jerusalem, you’re bound to step in some of it” 

-an ancient albino 


The first thing Tom O’Horgan did when he got the cast of 
the Broadway production of “Jesus Christ Superstar” together 
in the rehearsal studio was have Jeff Fenholt, a , would you 
believe, college singing majorV. strip down to his Fruit of the 
Loom and smear avocado honey all over him. Then he had the 
other players, refugees all from an entity known as “the cast 
of ‘Hair’” (a long long time ago, 1968 I believe it was, this 
friend of mine John Prescott was the p.r. man for Michael 
Butler and his job was to send “the cast of ‘Hair’” to press 
parties so the columnists could all report the next day, “And 
the cast of ‘Hair’ was there sampling the delights of” whatever; 
but anyway:), get down on their paws, blindfolded, and 
surround Fenholt and lick the honey off him. For as it was 
written, there came a blind man unto Jesus, a Galilean, who 
knelt before him and said, “Restore my sight, if thou art truly 
the Son of Man,” and Jesus answered, saying, “Lick mah 
decals off, bay-ay-buh!” And the Galilean arose and licked His 
decals off and the heavens opened before his eyes and there 
appeared before him in a ring of fire, a certified check drawn 
to his order on the account of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers in the amount of $4.8 
million dollars and he cried out, saying, “Now that's what I 
call total theater!” 

* * * 

“What does rock music have in common with ka-ka?” I 
asked myself, sitting there in the orchestra of the Mark 
Hellinger Theater in New York City in the midst of 1,580 
matinee mommies watching a bunch of clumsy hippies in New 
Testament Dr. Dentons singing into hand-held ropes. I was, I 
reflected, the only human present who had not arrived in a 
chartered bus. 

Reminded me of the last time I’d been the only human 
present who had not arrived in a chartered bus. We had driven 
to Spearfish, South Dakota to see the Black Hills Passion Play 
featuring “Josef Meier, Internationally Renowned Christus 
Player.” Now you’d think every once in a while in a play 
about The Greatest Story Ever Told you could get a rise out of 


the audience, at least when they hammered the nails into Josef 
Meier, Internationally Renowned Christus Player, right? But 
the only time there was a noticeable stir in the crowd was 
when a camel appeared stage right, led by a young Spearfishian 
in a burnoose, badoomped stage left and, precisely at stage 
center, deposited a pyramidal load of camel ka-ka. It was, 
believe me, an epiphanous moment. 

I fantasized, now various Townspeople of Jerusalem filter 
on stage and they all amble across the stage, which of course is 
a Full City Block Long, for the benefit of busloads full of 
bozos who’ve never even seen a city, let alone a city block, and 
they all either step in the pile of ka-ka or they scrupulously 
avoid stepping in the pile of ka-ka — Roman tourists walkin’ 
by lifting their togas, tsking “Why can’t those Mithra-damned 
kikes on the Sanhedrin put up some ‘CURB YOUR CAMEL’ 
signs?” and all of a sudden Josef Meier, Internationally 
Renowned Christus Player trucks in from the wings, bugaloos 
down Broadway, hmmm, what have we here, a pile of camel 
ka-ka? And as the crowd looks on in wonder and disbelief, 
Joseph Meier, Internationally Renowned Christus Player 
determinedly walks toward it, yea, verily, right on it, and past! 

I mean, if he could walk on the water, right? 

Look at it this way. The byways of the ancient world must 
have been awash with manure gutter to gutter. Now comes this 
dude, some say He is the Son of God, and people rushing up to 
Him all the time getting down on their hands and knees 
looking to kiss the hem of His garment. Well, you don’t think 
do ya, that every time someone kissed it he got a mouthful of 
camel shit? 

End of fantasy. 

Anyway, the camel does his number and galumphs off 
stage. Next thing, enter stage left an even younger Spearfishian, 
carrying what appears to be an ancient Judean siient butler. He 
marches decorously to stage center, scoops up the camel ka-ka, 
and exits right. 

By now there are undoubtedly those among the multitude 
of Creemites who are asking themselves, what does rock music 
have in common with camel ka-ka? 

I’m glad you asked me why I asked myself that. 
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The official religion of a bunch of decadent punks 
who had only 151 years left to rule the world . . . 


What rock music has in common with camel ka-ka is that 
the Black Hills Passion Players threw in the camel as nothing 
more than a verisimilitudinous sight gag — “Gee, ma, look, a 
real camel!” “Yes, Junior, and Our Lord once walked a byway 
very much like the Full City Block we bozos see before us 
now, and have no doubt that He was as real then as that camel 
is now. ” But they stopped short of proposing the camel as an 
organic constituent of the passion, of using it to make a 
dramatic point about the nature of the life of Christ, in that 
the moment the camel did what camels will do , it was 
“Whoops, Norbert, send out the kid with the silent butler.” 

Well, the “rock music” in “Jesus Christ Superstar” is used 
just like the camel in the Black Hills Passion Play — as a 
gimmick to make the story seem more “real”. But the music 
isn’t proposed as an organic constituent of the passion either. 
It’s just another cheap passion play sight gag — only this one, 
they make you take it in the ear. The notion that Jesus might 
have actually related to something approximating rock music is 
as foreign to the conceptualizers of “Jesus Christ Superstar” as 
the notion that Jesus might have actually related to something 
approximating camel shit was to the Black Hills Passion 
Players. 

Tim ‘n’ Andy based their extravaganza on Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen’s Life of Christ, which understandably takes the Gospels 
as gospel. If they’d done a little digging into biblical 
scholarship - a lot to ask I guess considering they only spent 
two man-years composing their magnum opus about a biblical 
incident — they’d have discovered that before the Roman 
emperor Constantine summoned the Council of Nicaea in 325 
A.D. to codify his newly-adopted secret-weapon of 
Christianity so he could begin to turn it into the state religion, 
there was a body of biographical material on Jesus called the 
“Gnostic” gospels which had wide currency. The central 
passage of the most important of these texts — the Acts of 
John , attributed to the author of the Fourth Gospel — was, in 
fact, read aloud before the tsking bishops at Nicaea, who gave 
it the old holy Roman thumbs-down and consigned the 
Gnostic gospels and their adherents to the flames. We’ve still 
got the minutes of Nicaea, though, and the section of the 
Acts of John that was read into them gives a glimpse of the 
Jesus who was lost when Christianity ceased to be the 
“counter-culture” of the Roman Empire and was twisted 
overnight into the official religion of a decadent bunch of 
ponks who themselves had only 151 years left to rule the 
world but dogmatized a version of the savior of humanity 
which sent the West into the tailspin of the Dark Ages, from 
which it is arguable we haven’t quite emerged yet. 

“ ‘Before I give myself up to them;’ ” He is said to have said 
on the eve of His crucifixion, “ ‘let us praise the Father in a 
hymn of praise, and so go forth to meet what is to come.’ 


“ ‘Then he bade us make a circle, holding each other’s 
hands, and he was in the middle. And he said: ‘Answer me 
with Amen.’ After which he began to sing a hymn of praise: 

“ ‘Glory be to thee, Father.’ 

“And we all, going around in a ring, answered, ‘Amen.’ 

“ ‘Glory be to thee, Word! 

Glory be to thee, Grace!’ — ‘Amen.’ 

[Imagine these lyrics being sung, not to Andres Webber’s 
mock rock but to, say, Mick Jagger’s “Midnight Ram- 
bler” . . . ] 

* * * 

“ ‘I will be freed, and I will free!’ — ‘Amen.’ 

“ ‘I will be wounded and I will wound!’ — ‘Amen.’ 

“ ‘I will be begotten, and I will beget!’ — ‘Amen.’ 

* * * 

“ ‘Grace paces the round. 

I will blow the pipe, 

Dance the round, all!’ — ‘Amen. r 

* * * 

“ ‘To each and all it is given to share in the dance!’ — 
‘Amen.’ 

“ ‘He who joins not in the dance mistakes the event!’ - 
‘Amen.’ 

* * * 

“ ‘So as you respond to my dancing, behold yourself in me, 
the speaker. And when you see what I do, keep silent 
concerning my mysteries. You that dance, ponder what I do, 
for years is this passion of humanity that I am about to suffer. 

* * * 

“ ‘And thus, my beloved, having danced with us, the Lord 
went forth . . .’ ” 

Anybody who has ever spent Sunday morning in a black 
gospel church or heard the Rev. C.L. Franklin — Aretha’s 
daddy — starting to preach in a Martin Luther King-ly 
I- 6 ee/ 7 -to-the-mountain-top prose sonorities and peaking in 
Otis Redding-esque got-to/ got-to/ got-to/ got-to/ melodic 
glossolalia can intuit how when Jesus gave that sermon on the 
mount he might well have wound up his rap sounding 
somewhat more like Brother James Cleveland than Brother 
Norman Vincent Peale. Why assume up front that the Son of 
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Doin’ the Aramaic funky chicken 


God was not at least as multi-faceted a talent as the son of 
Sammy Davis Sr.? If you were God and you wanted to catch 
people’s attention and run the truth to them in 
Roman-occupied Judea even if it cost you your son, who 
would you have begotten for the job, the guy who did the 
English-language dubbing for Max von Sydow? 

Look at it this way — if you were feeling glimmerings of 
apostolic consciousness, do you think the peak would be in 
the direction of lickin’ the dude’s decals off blindfolded or 
getting down with him and doin’ the Aramaic funky chicken? 

Forget Webber and Rice — they’re just a pair of very lucky 
hacks who were prepared to trade on the so-called “alternative 
culture” in hyping their toy passion play but far from having 
the imagination to present an “alternative” Jesus Christ to the 
Billy Grahamized zomboid who always looks like he’s been 
spending too much time in the ultraviolet machine the 
toilet-seat snaps up into to be sanitized, fielded a whining 
masochist who doesn’t exude enough mammal juice to get the 
rest of the cast to look in his direction, let alone give an idea 
of the voltage your aura would have to be rated at before you 
could think seriously about saving humanity. 

No, it’s that Gnostic Jesus who interests me. Even before I 
lucked into the Acts of John I was thinking Jesus must have 
been running some kind of medicine show - what was' all that 
healing if not the flashiest “tell-ya-what-ahm-gonna-do” 
number in history. Let’s say He really could make the lame 
walk, the blind see, the deaf hear? Could He have relied 
exclusively on the likelihood that the people he touched 
would spontaneously mime their cure so eloquently that the 
crowd could figure out what all that to-do was down by the 
lake shore? Did lifelong blind people know what they were 
supposed to look like when all of a sudden they could see? 
Judas says in “Jesus Christ Superstar,” “Israel in 4 BC had no 
mass communication.” Not so: Israel in 4 BC had theater, and 
the theatrical technique you’d use to communicate to masses 
of people that you could all of a sudden see for the first time 
was mime. So I thought Jesus must have moved with a troupe 
who went through the gesticulations of being cured for the 
benefit of those far back in the crowd. “But that would have 
been dishonest,” streetsinger David Lannan, who on occasion 
gets the lame to take a walk himself, said to me once. No it 
wouldn’t, I said. Look, if Jesus could cure people, stories 
about it would have been shrugged off as rumor unless he 
could demonstrate it. And the only way he could demonstrate 
it to large numbers of people would have been by using actors. 
Besides, the excitement of seeing people faking being “cured” 
would induce real spontaneous cures back there in the shekel 
seats. The only way anybody can cure anybody without 
sophisticated medicines is by the power of suggestion, so if 
Jesus marshalled and orchestrated the power of suggestion 


better than anyone before or since, that doesn’t make him a 
charlatan it makes him a great physician. 

But while I rapped this down I was thinking O.K., that’s 
how Jesus related to people beyond the range of his 
nonexistent p.a. system, but how did he relate to people 
within earshot? And I realized it had to be as a musician, since 
being a musician in the sense of Bob Dylan or Otis Redding 
is the densest, the most economical way of communicating to 
people who can hear you. I mean straight-rappers can be 
beautiful but you know when you hear Dick Gregory that 
there’s something he doesn’t have the vocal and athletic ability 
to do that if he did it would be very heavy like, they’d have to 
take him off the lecture circuit for openers, right? — Lenny 
Bruce was uncomfortably near it before he was snuffed. 

And then I thought, OK, now what would be the highest 
form of communication Jesus could use with people who were 
close enough for him to touch? It would have to be some kind 
of dance, right? Like when John Sinclair said “fucking in the 
streets” and what it really meant was dancing is fucking and 
fucking is dancing, unless somebody’s going around measuring 
inches of penetration. And at the height of the dance, 
“sporting in the thousand petaled lotus with my lord,” the 
utter interpenetration of consciousness . . . 

So you can imagine how I felt when I read in the Acts of 
John about Jesus wailing about the truth and boogying with 
friends, discovered that there had been a powerful element 
among the early Christians who believed that Christianity was 
about wailing about the truth and boogying with your friends. 

There, I thought was something worth being thrown to the 
lions for: Christianity as rock and roll!! 

Then comes 325 AD when the bread-and-wine Christians 
take over the Roman Empire and vamp on the rock-and-roll 
Christians once and for all. 

Wouldn’t there be a great rock musical in the possibility of 
Jesus Christ as a musician who ran The Word, the cosmic 
boom-shacka-lacka-lacka to the people, summoned them to 
return to the eternal full-tilt boogie, the dance abandoned and 
forgotten, the tribe of the Hebrews successively done out of 
their aboriginal everything-is-everything religion by Moses ‘n’ 
Monotheism, Hellenization and Romanization, the messiah a 
rock ajid roll station you could tune in to and have your life 
saved by rock and roll? 

You don’t think it’d come off too much like the story of 
John Sinclair’s life, do ya? 

Oh well. As the real Jesus Christ Superstar said, just before 
he got in the helicopter to give that free concert at Golgotha 
even though all his friends knew He knew it’d be the end-all 
bummer, “He who joins not in the dance mistakes the event.” 

Amen. 

And remember , kids, don't forget to reconvene the rites!!! 
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Every Picture Tills A Story... Don’t It 



LOOnCY 

Toons 

BY 

DovemctRSH 


PART ONE 

Spent some time feelin’ inferior 
Standin’ in front of a mirror 
Combed my hair in a thousand ways 
But I came out lookin’ just the same 
— Rod Stewart 


That month off did me a lot of good, 
I think, and I hope it’lfshow up here. 

There are certain times when every- 
one’s thinking has a certain congruence: 
our concern right now, for example, 
seems to be with fascism. Control 
vectors seem to converge on every side 
and almost all the people I know feel 
wedged in by it. Not immobilized but 
really wedged. 

I don’t really want to talk about the 
government’s fascism, though, because 
that is oft-discussed, and the remedies 
are already in motion, to a great extent, 
among ourselves. On the other hand, the 
fascism and the deviance in the counter- 
culture away from the sound, humane 
principles on which it began is being 
avoided and shirked. That's what seems 
to be important and worthy of discus- 



sion right now. I’m gonna try, as feebly 
or as sfrongly as I am able, to give some 
sense of what I’m going through and 
maybe, with a little dialogue here and 
there, we can all get something out of it. 

One of the things I was fortunate 
enough to stumble upon and read this 
fall was a book written in 1968 called 
Bomb Culture. The book was written by 
a British beatnik/avant-gardist (the 
William Burroughs/ Alexander Trocchi 
art scene of the London 60s) named 
Jeff Nuttall. Bomb Culture is an 
attempt to describe the early British un- 
derground: not the scene that existed 
after Cream, Jimi Hendrix and Sgt. 
Pepper brought the avant-garde art 
world to the surface in Britain, but 
rather the community and scene that 
these things erupted from. 

This is where Yoko Ono, as the most 
public example, came from. John 
Lennon, Pete Townshend, Ray Davies, 
the Who, the Kinks, the Stones, the 
Pretty Things and even the Beatles had 
all been on the fringes of belonging to 
this community, when they were in art 
school, but instead deserted it for the 


more populist (and economically viable) 
school of pop musicians then forming. 
This was probably the downfall of the 
literary /artistic avant-garde, because an 
avant-garde is by nature elitist. By bring- 
ing this scene into public view, rock and 
roll destroyed its cultish nature. 

What Nuttall’s book does, though, is 
give us an idea of what these people 
were thinking of, trying to accomplish, 
throughout the fifties and sixties. (His 
attempt to give a sense of the history of 
19th and 20th century avant-garde art 
movements is less successful, because it 
is less immediate, and almost boring.) 
He calls it a Bomb Culture because he 
sees it arising as a response to society’s 
“death wish,” symbolized primarily by 
atomic weaponry. 

What is really astounding, however, is 
the almost precise parallels one can 
draw between events in the avant-under- 
ground and in the later, pop-over- 
ground. The most striking example is 
this: 

We were eaten up by repressed vio- 
lence, and we were soured by the 
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constant terror of inconceivable vio- 
lence being committed on ourselves 
and the rest of man. From this we 
had strugglingly produced a culture. 
It’s possible to get hysterical over the 
obvious connection between that cul- 
ture, as it stood in 1965 and the 
Moors murders. I did. It’s possible to 
get carping about it. Pamela Hans- 
ford Johnson did. It’s possible to pre- 
tend that it doesn’t exist. That’s rub- 
bish. Romantics, symbolists, Dada, 
surrealists, existentialists, action 
painters, beat poets and the Royal 
Shakespeare Company had all ap- 
plauded De Sade from some aspect 
or other. To Ian Brady, De Sade was 
a license to kill children. We had all, 
at some time, cried “Yes, yes,” to 
Blake’s “Sooner murder an infant in 
its cradle than nurse an unacted de- 
sire.” Brady did it. There were other 
connections . . . the Moors murderers 
had fallen in love, made their love 
into a delusion of inviolability, and, 
as I believe, made a fetish of the 
license they thought this afforded 
them. There were a good many of us 
doing the same thing at the time, 
daring, sexually and emotionally, 
what would have been unthinkable in 
the fifties, when we still had our po- 
litical hopes. A good many of us 
were trying, like Mailer, to move out 
of deadlock by breaking all taboos. 

The spectre of psychedelic fascism 
first came into discussion — at least 
among people I know — last summer, 
just before Ed Sanders’ startling The 
Family came out. It began with discus- 
sions of parallels between the Manson 
Family and Boston’s Lyman Family and 
soared from there. Suddenly, it seemed, 
everyone was aware that the alternative 
culture we had been building was as sick 
as the culture it was supposedly an al- 
ternative to. 

The Family is, obviously, at this 
point, the most important work of 
journalism to come out of the counter- 
culture. It is certainly the most authen- 
tic, paling Tom Wolfe’s condescending, 
glib attempts at capturing us, more 
comprehensive than anything written by 
anyone else. 

This is not entirely surprising. 
Sanders comes from the American wing 
of that avant-underground Nuttall 
speaks of, and he is one of its most 
prolific, inspired members. A prime 
mover in the early Lower East Side 
community, where he ran the Peace Eye 
Bookstore, he also edited Fuck You/A 
Magazine of the Arts, the only magazine 
which was ever suppressed cn basis of 
title alone, and was a leader of the Fugs, 
to this day one of the most outrageous 
accumulations of people ever to set foot 


on a stage. He is also a fantastic poet, 
hilarious clown, scintillating wit. Even a 
decent singer on his own, with his ultra- 
scatalogical Sander's Truckstop shortly 
to be followed by a second album. 
Sanders knows what he is talking about. 

Rather than tempting us with tales of 
chop-chop and creepy-crawly, The 
Family challenges us to come to terms 
with the sickness in the vaunted youth 
culture. Even in focusing on a single set 
of incidents and people — the Charles 
Manson personality/death cult — The 
Family can’t detach itself from this 
over-riding problem: what to do about 
the shards of our vision that keep 
poking us in the heel. We’re not unlike 
the frozen characters in the opening 
moments of Dylan’s “Visions of 
Johanna”: 

Ain’t it just like the night to play 

Tricks when you’re trying 
to be so quiet? 

We sit here stranded 

Though we’re all doing 
our best to deny it 

The Manson family, Sanders empha- 
sizes, was not an isolated group. We can 
enumerate some of the other elements 
of “psychedelic fascism.” (I’m not sure 
precisely where that phrase comes from; 
it’s like the first time someone said 
“That’s not where it’s at.” It’s in the 
wind, you know?) Scientology. The 
Process. The Lyman Family. Fascina- 
tion with black magic and occult para- 
phenalia, for purposes of human man- 
ipulation. The food fascists, with brown 
rice waved like a flag in front of 
“carnies,” coming on like macrobiotics 
would wash your very sins away. Hare 
Krishna (yes, George, Hare Krishna). 
Jesus Freaks, not half so funny as tragic. 
Even over-righteous leftists. 

Take a look. Everyone has The 
Answer. The Rock Fascism League 
proudly posits the old jams, nothin’ 
else, as THE ANSWER, the Only Viable 
Solution to The Dilemma. Almost any 
source allows only one answer, and if 
there is only one answer presented, if 
there’s only one way out of the maze, 
only one way that all the pieces fit 
together, you can count on it being a 
nart of what I’m trying to talk about. 
“One is the loneliest number that you’ll 
ever do.” It’s big. Huge. Monstrous. 
One. 

Just as Nixon and Agnew can come 
to symbolize the fascism of the estab- 
lished order, heroin can symbolize that 
of the new. Jesus Freaks and Scientol- 
ogy and the Lymans are all wide open 
for heroin addicts and it always works: 
they don’t shoot smack anymore. But is 
anything really any different; One won- 
ders if one curse isn’t merely replaced 


with another. Burroughs, in Naked 
Lunch, states it clearly: 

“If soma ever existed, the Pusher was 
there to bottle it and monopolize it 
and sell it and it turned into plain old 
JUNK. 

Junk is the ideal product . . . the 
ultimate merchandise. No sales talk 
necessary. The client will crawl 
through a sewer and beg to buy . . . 
The junk merchant does not sell his 
product to the consumer, he sells the 
consumer to his product. He does 
not improve and simplify his mer- 
chandise. He degrades and simplifies 
the client. He pays his staff in junk. 

. . . The face of “evil” is always 
the face of total need. A dope fiend 
is a man in total need of dope. Be- 
yond a certain frequency need knows 
no limit or control. In the words of 
total need: Wouldn't you? 

You can dismiss this as silly or over- 
drawn, I guess. Or maybe you could 
have, a few months ago. Until things 
like this began popping up: 

“/ was very frightened, sure," he ad- 
mitted later at his New York hide- 
away. ‘7 said I was leaving the day 
before and they said I wouldn't be 
allowed to. They said they'd be 
watching me 24 hours a day. So I 
was super-paranoid, super-cautious. 
But that doesn't bother me. / mean , 
they owed it to me, in a sense, to 
keep me on the hill. 

“If I grow enough, someday / may 
come hack. / care about Mel Lyman 
more than anyone else outside my- 
self ; someday I may he able to care 
about him more than me. " 

Paul Williams in Rolling Stone's 

Mel Lyman story, Part One 

The most important point that 
Sanders makes in The Family is that we 
have to start dealing with these plagues 
that infect the vision we once had of a 
viable, humane community of sane 
people. We have to talk about how 
“acid victims” are created, who preys 
on them and how, the techniques used 
to control people, be it through solips- 
ism, or drugs or verbiage or mere, old- 
fashioned Pavlovian brain-washing 
techniques. 

The straight press couldn’t possibly 
have understood this most important 
function of Sanders’ book, and thus it 
bad-rapped it, completely missing the 
point. The Family isn’t really about the 
Tate-LaBianca murders, or even the 
Manson Family half so much as it is 
about the sickness which infests the 
counter-culture. 

(Concluded next issue.) 
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FREE JOHN &YOKO 


The new Plastic Ono Band 
comes to Ann Arbor to Free John Sinclair- 
Starring David Peel, Archie Shepp, 

Ed Sanders, Stevie Wonder, Commander Cody, 
Jerry Rubin, and a cast of thousands! 
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Jerry Rubin speaking to a 
camera-garbed con- 
stituency - the platform 
held the video 
equipment. 


Allan Ginsburg lead off with a 
mantra, in the form of a petition to 
the government to free John 
Sinclair. 


You’d think that when a Beatle vis- 
ited the home of high energy, he’d have 
the minimal courtesy to ROCK; espe- 
cially if the visit was made in order to 
play at a benefit for the High Priest of 
Heavy, John Sinclair. Especially if it 
were the Beatle who prided himself 
most on his ability to rock. Well . . . 

You blew it, John. 

* * * 

It was quite an event, though. 
December tenth saw 15,000 people — 
mostly Ann Arbor street freaks and col- 
lege kids — fill Crisler Arena, nominally 
the home of the University of Michi- 
gan’s basketball team, to . . . well, one 
of the things still up in the air is just 
what they were there for. 

Half the seats had been sold out be - 
fore John and Yoko announced the 
imminence of their eminence. This, one 
hopes, goes a little way toward destroy- 
ing the principle shibboleth of the 
minions of Consciousness III: the alter- 
native culture may not be quite so apo- 
litical as you think, fellas. 

Nonetheless, it was a singularly 
desultory audience. They seemed united 
upon only two things: a common desire 
to see John and Yoko rock for John and 
an equally mutual distaste for David 
Peel. 

* * * 

It’s no surprise, really that they were 
so wiped out and tired. Eight or ten 
hours of Yippie! after pacifist after 
Panther after Rainbow making speeches 
tends to do that to you. 

The highpoint of the speechifyin’ 
was unquestionably Bobby Seale, 
Chairman of the Black Panther Party. 
Supremely self-assured, surrounded by a 
phalanx of burly bodyguards, Seale was 
quite consciously a Main Event all by 
himself. And yet, of all the “political” 
(i.e., non-rock) speakers Seale was the 
most coherent, and least condescending. 
In contrast to the later exhortations of 
(especially) Rennie Davis (“Next time 
we do this we gotta do it in the 
STREET!” Back to college) and Jerry 
Rubin (“Goodnight Bernadine when- 
ever you are,” his best line, is two years 
old: back to court), Seale really got it 
on. 

It was the standard BPP “revolu- 
tionary intercommunalism” rap, but it 
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worked. It worked, for the most part, 
because Seale tailored his speech to the 
audience; he’s talking about Free, about 
the idea of payment as thoroughly non- 
virtu ous, and these are things the 
counter-culture can hear. And, while 
making it clear that he realizes their 
foibles (“Marijuana doesn’t feed peo- 
ple,” perhaps the most daring statement 
all night) Seale was also able to convey 
the fact, quite clearly, that John 
Sinclair, not John Lennon was the rea- 
son he was there. Nobody else managed 
to convince anyone of that. 

* * * 

Seale was followed by the evening’s 
first rock act - well, Allan Ginsberg had 
been on earlier but . . . Bob Seger, along 
with Teagarden and Van Winkle had 
never been better. They opened with 
Chuck Berry’s tune-of-the-hour “Let It 
Rock” and didn’t let up for the full 
twenty minutes they were on. Unfor- 
tunately, it was one of the few respites 
from speeches we were to have for the 
rest of the evening. 

Several other bands performed, all of 
them excellently. Archie Shepp, with 
Roswell Rudd and several members of 
the Motor City’s own DC4, was superb, 
blowing ’em back to the rafters, and a 
fitting reminder that this was, after all, a 
benefit to Free John Sinclair, an idea 
which always seemed about to get lost 
in the anticipation for John and Yoko. 
The Up, the present-day Rainbow 
People’s Party rock and rollers, were as 
usual musically excellent, vocally weak. 
Commander Cody rocked just as steady 
as ever. 

Unfortunately and despite all the 
claims for this being a true amalgam of 
rock and politics, rock was what the 
people wanted and it got truly short- 
changed. Not one group played for 
more than a half-hour; Joy of Cooking 
couldn’t go on because their equipment 
and Toni Brown arrived an hour late 
even though John and Yoko didn’t go 
on until four a.m. because of their own 
manipulation and a dozen speakers were 
apparently thrown in as filler. 

In contrast to the copious amounts 
of rock spread throughout any purely 
local Sinclair benefit, and there have 
been many, in the last two years, music 
was at a premium here. It’s sad, too, 
because it killed the audience, literally 




Rennie Davis: “Next 
time we’re gonna do this 
in the streets! ” 


Bobby Seale, the very incarnation 
of Staggerlee, drove his point home 
both lucidly and powerfully. 
Revolutionary intercommunalism 
as the Yippie’s Free. “We want a 
free universe!” 


John Sinclair’s 
mother, Elsie: 
“I’m beginning to 
like the music.” 


David Sinclair reads a 
message of support from 
the Mayor of Ann Arbor. 
The Mayor of Ann Arbor 
wants John Sinclair on 
the street? 
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slaughtered it in its seats: you can’t 
expect people to be wide awake at four 
a.m.; especially when the sonorous 
drone of speech after speech has washed 
over them with only intermittent blasts 
of cool, clean rock and roll to wake 
them. 

* * * 

And now for the stars of the show: 

* * * 

RICHARD PINKSTON: “Stevie Wonder 
at the John Sinclair rally? Well, when I 
got wind of it, I was a bit wary. I know 
about Motown’s “Sound of Young 
America” image, but no matter how 
relevant Mr. Gordy’s boys have become 
on record, they’ve never (publicly) been 
an action group. It’s okay for the 
Jackson Five or Diana Ross to play an 
NAACP dinner or two, but that is in- 
deed a far cry from a real political rally. 
A rally to get a man out of prison be- 
cause he was a threat to the 
“establishment” (if you will) con- 
glomerate, simply because he was the 
loudest (or most irritating) voice in 
what was, after all, then a more obvious- 
ly and flagrantly counter-culture. 

“It seemed to me, at any rate, that 
having the (key words) youthful, 
dynamic, and exceptionally hip Stevie 
Wonder at a rally for John would be just 
the right thing to round out Motown’s 
new geared-to-the-middle class 11-15, 
18-34 image. It was the perfect oppor- 
tunity to get an artist-before an audi- 
ence that was both white and hip (the 
latter being, incidentally, less an ad- 
jective than a classification). 

“So anyway. Here I am. Black and 
eighteen at a rally for some cat whose 
politics I don’t much agree with, won- 
dering what the hell Stevie Wonder was 
there for. I know why I’m there: I dig 
the music. Like a growing number of 
black people who dig rock and roll enor- 
mously (which is a whole other story) I 
came to dig the tunes. And found it 
extremely easy to relate to Stevie 
Wonder, who came and kicked ass all 
night long. I realized later that that 
was what it was all about.” 

* * * 

David Peel came on at 3 a.m. The 
show had begun at eight p.m. 

It would be misleading to say that 
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David Peel is an arhythmic non- 
entity . . . what he REALLY is beggers 
description. Loud, boorish and ulti- 
mately repellant in his monomaniac zeal 
to create revolutionary dope smoking 
(cf. beer-drinking music) Peel got the 
best audience response in hours. Or at 
least the most. He’s lucky he left with 
his skin. To add obvious insult to literal 
injury, Peel was obviously at least in 
part another delaying tactic. He sang his 
insulting ode to Bob Dylan, clowned a 
bit, sang some more songs (did you 
know the Pope smokes dope?) and in 
general acted cheapo cheapo while wait- 
ing, looking over his shoulder for John 
and Yoko to appear. 

The event was beginning to dim. If 
John was really so interested in re- 
humanizing himself, what was he 
coming on like such a pop star for? 
Nothing was delivered. 

When they did finally appear, they 
were anti-climax personified. Peel had at 
least been attempting to play electric 
instruments, even though he hasn’t the 
least notion of how to rock. When John, 
Yoko, Jerry Rubin, Leslie Bacon and a 
few others took the stage to join him, 
they brought acoustic guitars. Is this 
what he thinks Bob Dylan was about. 

Four songs and that was it, and they 
weren’t four killer songs either, which 
might have been redeeming. Here’s what 
you got: “Attica State,” “Luck of the 
Irish,” Yoko’s song for “her sisters in 
Ann Arbor,” and the finale “Free John 
Sinclair.” Lennon’s lyrics were dismal — 
“We’re all mates with Attica State,” 
“It’s not fair, free John Sinclair.” His 
playing was just as bad — acoustic! What 
the fuck? Only “Luck of the Irish,” his 
I.R.A. song, came across. And that, as 
“With God On Our Side,” had lifted its 
music from Dominic Behan’s “The Pa- 
triot Game” which is about the IRA in 
the first place. 

All of a sudden we were presented 
with a minstrel wag who looked like 
he’s just walked out of Vidal Sasson’s 
salon into an Ann Arbor coffee house. 
Where was the Teddy Boy we used to 
love? “Apathy won’t get us anywhere. 
So flower power failed, so what, let’s 
start again.” Primal, John, primal. 

People walked out on them. It was a 
rational act. In a word, they were awful. 
The music was boring. And it was four 
a.m. Most of us other revolutionaries 
didn’t have chaufeurred Bentlies to 
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Archie Shepp 
in an incredible 
display of energy 
music, offered 
proof that this 
event was indeed 
about one-time 
Jazz critic, John 
Sinclair. 


Phil Ochs, the 
benefit perennial. 




Billy C. Farlowe, 
Commander 
Cody’s lead singer, 
in his best rocka- 
billy form. 
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drive home in. And we couldn’t see any- 
how, except on the fucking thirty foot 
television screen that loomed over head 
all night. 


* * * 

JERRY RUBIN: “The Free Sinclair 
rally publicized his case on the front 
pages of every paper in Michigan. The 
vibrations reached the judges because in 
an incredible tribute to the power of the 
people, on Monday morning, 55 hours 
after the rally ended, they voted 6-1 to 
release John from jail on appeal bond.” 

(From an article circulated by the 
Underground Press Syndicate) 

A lot of people don’t see it that way, 
Jerry. A lot of people think that it took 
two years hard work on the part of a 
whole lot of people in Michigan to get 
John Sinclair out of jail on bond. A lot 
of people think that it had a whole lot 
to do with the fact that the real power 
of the people was exercised by smoking 
dope despite the laws. And so the Michi- 
gan legislature was forced to change the 
law, making possession only a one-year 
offense; which gave the Supreme Court 
the necessary shove in the right direc- 
tion to send John home. 

Despite the truly incredible historical 
juxtaposition — what Rubin ignores is 
that on that Friday, the day of the 
benefit, the Michigan legislature had 
passed the change in the state’s mari- 
juana law — here, Beatles don’t get 
people out of jail. They help but they 
don’t do it by flying into town for the 
evening. That helps, sure, but it isn’t the 
whole game. 

If, one might ask Rubin, John and 
Yoko and the Sinclair Rally were what 
got Sinclair out of jail, why wasn’t he 
granted amnesty? Nobody at the benefit 
asked for bond; they wanted John free. 

DAVE MARSH: “It occurs to me, that 
this whole thing is about personality. 
The personality of John Sinclair and the 
personality of John Lennon. Lennon 
exercised his in the most bogus pop star 
manner possible: not only wasn’t he 
good at what he did do, he didn’t really 
do anything the people wanted to hear. 
They were bored and they did walk out. 

“And Sinclair . . . well, there are all 
sorts of unfortunate overtones. He, for 
one thing, almost got lost. The point of 
this thing was supposed to be John 
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Sinclair but it only was that for a few 
minutes. After that phone call, I don’t 
think it occured to anyone in the audi- 
ence that this thing was about that John 
until Lennon did his song. If it did then. 

And that phone call ...” 

Around ten p.m., Sinclair was al- 
lowed to place his monthly phone call 
from the work-farm where he was 
incarcerated, about fifty miles away, to 
his wife, Leni. Leni was at the benefit 
and that was where John called. Tech- 
nology snafued it, the feedback was 
nearly unbearable, but through it all 
you could still make out the fact that it 
was John Sinclair speaking. Some of us 
thought it was a tape. Some, that it was 
a gag. But it finally dawned on everyone 
that this was John: not in the flesh, but 
as close to it as we could get. 

MARSH: “It was frightening, in a way. I 
mean, I was in tears, I really flipped out 
and started crying and I know I wasn’t 
the only one. Everyone thought John 
was too, after he said T wanna come 
home.’ And he says he was laughing but 
you know . . . 

But then, after awhile, when they 
put Sunny (his daughter) on and every- 
thing, I got freaked. I mean, this was an 
incredibly crass act, with his picture 
thirty feet high on the tv screen and his 
voice electronically zooming around the 
room. It had to do with a whole series 
of things, a lot of ideas, a lot of fears, 
about building personality cults and 
this ... I don’t know, it just smacked of 
personality cultism and I don’t think 
that that can be afforded right now.” 

Nonetheless, it is undeniable that 
having John Sinclair out on the street 
again is the most joyous Christmas 
present the Michigan youth community 
could have received. John Lennon 
didn’t do this alone, and it wasn’t just 
this one event that did it. 

Maybe, though, with a little luck and 
little time, and a few more events like 
this . . . but without the television 
screens and the ego-tripping on all sides 
. . . maybe we can bring a whole lot of 
people home. Like Pun Plamondon and 
Angela Davis, for a start. And then maybe 
Tim Leary or Eldridge Cleaver. 

Leary got asylum in Switzerland that 
week. Huey Newton’s murder charge 
was dropped. And John Sinclair came 
home. Maybe more stars than just 
Lennon were on our side. 
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film 


Welcome to the Future 

(on 35mm Celluloid, where it belongs) 



Mr. Alexander , the opposition scribe, who ^rescues*' Alex. Thanks for the favors, pat. 


A CLOCKWORK ORANGE 
Directed by Stanley Kubrick 
Warner Bros. 

The novel William Burroughs once 
claimed was the only one he’d been able 
to get through in years has finally been 
made into a film, by the man who gave 
us Dr. Strange love and 2001 and who 
has probably done tnore conclusive 
thinking about the shape of things to 
come for Western society than anybody 
else making movies today. A Clockwork 
Orange is neither as witty as Strangelove 
nor stuffed with the kind of obfusca- 
tions, cheap head trips and semi-docu- 
mentary bathrooms-of-Tomorrowland 
gimcrackery that bogged down 2001 ; 
rather, it takes a searing look at some- 
thing much closer to the chemically and 
technologically controlled Utopias of 
our own real (and near) future. 

The shape of the tale has not been 
much altered from Anthony Burgess’ 
book, and is still narrated by the hero, 
Alex (Malcolm McDowell), in a kind of 
Russo-derived juvenile-delinquent jargon 
called Nadsat. Alex and his three 
“droogs” roam the ravaged cities and 
countryside of a cancer-ridden civiliza- 
tion, stealing and dealing out random 
violence to those who happen to offend 
them, especially old people, and raping 
whatever women strike their fancy, 
especially the wife of an opposition 
party writer, whom they cripple in the 
process of smashing his typewriter and 
hurling his book in every direction (in a 
brilliant stroke, Kubrick has Alex sing 
the old Gene Kelly song “Singin’ In the 
Rain,” from the musical comedy of the 


same name, while dealing vicious blows 
to the writer and his wife with a cane 
and raping her — and, unlike many cur- 
rent movies, the violence is ultra-, in 
Alex’ term, and ugly but never gra- 
tuitous). Afterhours and offnights they 
decamp to the Korova Milkbar, where 
they guzzle various drug-laced con- 
coctions. 

Alex himself is the perfect product 
both of the schizoid repressive-permis- 
sive society we have built and the large- 
ly anti-intellectual and impulse-worship- 
ping counter-culture we are building. 
Bright, energetic, surfeited with rage at 


the social order, his hipster apathy is as 
total as his nihilism and the absolute 
randomness of his violence. Turning his 
rage now upon institutions and now 
upon his own chemically and socially 
imploded person, he’s never believed in 
love or the possibility of working with 
others in close relationships for com- 
mon ends outside the mutual consent of 
a gang-bang or gang-stomp, and doesn’t 
even have the sense of pack loyalty we 
associate with streetgangs. Every inch 
the existential hipster fascist, he exacts 
absolute obedience from his droogs and 
strikes like a viper when it’s not im- 
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Above : Alex , with the Korova’s specialty, moloho-synthemesc. Below: The Korova itself — schizoid, repressive, permissive, 


anti-intellectual impulse worshipping. 



mediately forthcoming. And, like many 
totalitarian men great and small, he 
loves great art: aside from the oc- 
casional fuck and his pet boa con- 
strictor, he finds his only true solace in 
listening to Beethoven, whom he ad- 
mires with a ferocity that makes plain 
what he finds in the music. 

The chaos outside turns grimly on 
him, however, when he attempts to rob 
and rape a middle-aged woman artist, 
kills her with a giant stone-sculpted 
phallus in the process, and is knocked 
down and betrayed by his own fellow 
pack-members, who are tired of his rigid 
dominance, as he tries to escape. Once 
in prison, his survival instinct sharp as 
ever, he first suckers the chaplain by 
spending long hours reading the Bible 
and making pieteous faces, then volun- 
teers for a new experimental treatment 
which promises to reduce his 14 year 
sentence to two. 

The treatment carries the heart of 
Clockwork Orange's moral and a chill- 
ingly accurate prognostication of where 
we’re headed in the last half of this 
century. It consists of forcible decon- 
ditioning right out of Burroughs, 
applied on a theory bearing the very 
Burroughsian satiric irony that all you 
have to do to eradicate the disease is 
maim and burn the symptom out of 
existence. Alex the protean rumbler and 
rapist is strapped down in a straight- 
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This , believe it or not , is the lobby of Alex’ flat. Alex has just returned from an evening of ultra-violence. 


jacket, metal tongs are applied to his 
eyelids so he can’t close them, he’s fed 
drugs and shown films of violence and 
sexual assault so close that he cannot 
turn away. At first he enjoys the flicks, 
but after awhile the combined effect of 
the drugs and the uninterrupted blitz of 
cruel images drive him into helpless 
foaming agonies. Finally, after licking 
the bottom of a punk’s shoe and cower- 
ing before a nude girl for the edification 
of an appreciative audience of doctors 
and corrective officials, he is released, a 
cured criminal who cannot disrupt the 
social order now because the slightest 
suggestion of violence or sex sends him 
into violent retching fits, curled up like 
a tortured infant. 

Retribution follows, of course, from 
most of the people he’d abused in his 
swaggerings earlier, but that’s not what’s 
important about this film. The pointed 
statement that he, and anyone else vic- 
timized by technology’s benevolent 
social applications, can be used with 
equal ruthlessness by both political 
parties or any - is not the crux of the 
matter either. 

What makes this film so crucial, like 
the book before it, is that it is one of 
the very first works of art ( Naked 
Lunch is another) to deal honestly and 
penetratingly with the belatedly recog- 
nized fact of “psychedelic fascism,” the 
programming and de- and reprogram- 


ming of human beings by other humans, 
and how terrifyingly easy it is for any- 
one with “access to tools,” as Whole 
Earth would have it, to control and 
direct the pathetic individuals subjected 
to this experience which amounts liter- 
ally to the forfeiture of human citizen- 
ship and the beginning of zombiedom. 

The tools are drugs, electronics, 
psychology, hypnotism and the ability 
to direct the subject’s thoughts along 
the desired association lines, creating 
the desired context of understanding 
and action, with the desired ends in 
mind. Said ends seldom being anything 
but malevolence and more control. 

It’s the most revolutionary fascist 
gimmick in history, because it roots out 
resistance with forceps instead of crude- 
ly enforcing obedience at the end of a 
cattle-prod. Alex’ relationship to his 
gang is a stereotype of primitive fascist 
arrangements, and one of the movie’s 
many revelations is how easily even the 
most iron-willed kingpins of such situa- 
tions are brought down and turned into 
whimpering acolytes as abject as any of 
their followers by drugs and technology. 
But then, maybe all dominance implies 
subjection — I think Manson said some- 
thing like that, that the way to get 
people to do anything you order is to 
make the motions of subjecting yourself 
to them — just like all sadism implies 
innate masochism. 


In any case, A Clockwork Orange is 
the movie of the year. It must be seen, 
because it concerns vou and me and 
everybody alive right now and tomorrow. 
And it concerns us not only because the 
tortures which are imposed on Alex 
might well happen to us, but also be- 
cause in a very real way we are quite 
close to Alex in temperament and direc- 
tion. Our infant institutions have turned 
brittle and predatory, and none of us is 
so wise or so far “mutated” that we 
couldn’t mutate further and with per- 
fect organic logic into any beast we see. 
Because power has come to us, through 
chemicals, through action, through vari- 
ous disciplines — and power pure runs in 
a channel in the same riverbed and ditch 
where the most monstrous forms of 
manipulation gather strength with the 
current. The Man Outside can probe, 
but The Man Within can eat your vitals 
before you know. In the candy-colored, 
multilabyrinthine boutique of the fu- 
ture where Alex strolls and picks up 
girls, they still have posters of Janis on 
the wall (as well as copies of the 2001 
soundtrack album - but that’s a 
Kubrickian yuk). It’s not so very far 
away. Not so far at all. 

(And if I had my way, Kubrick’s 
next film would be Naked Lunch.) 

Lester Bangs 
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Eyes water; 
brains boggled 

December was the movie maven’s 
month. A thirty-one day period during 
which the major studios released a slew 
of celluloid guaranteed to make the eyes 
water and the brain boggle. Movie fol- 
lows movie in such rapid succession that 
not even the most masochistic critic 
could hope to keep pace. Herein, then, 
is an interim report on some* of the first 
of Hollywood’s Christmas presents. 

$ — I had more fun at $ than at any 
other film I’ve seen all year. It ain’t art, 
but, boy, is it ever a gas! Warren Beatty 
and Goldie Hawn rob a German bank, 
and then spend close to one half hour 
trying to escape from the thieves whose 
loot they’ve made off with. There’s a lot 
more - perhaps even too much — to the 
plot, but to go into detail would ruin it 
for you. $ is filled with the same kind of 
slick, escapist fun that made The 
Thomas Crown Affair and Butch 


Cassidy and the Sundance Kid such 
dynamite entertainment: suave bank 
robbers, sexy lady accomplices, and the 
voluptuous delights of the good life. 
Director Richard Brooks makes a few 
clumsy mistakes, but it really doesn’t 
matter. The picture MOVES, and we 
move with it. When Beatty, carrying a 
suitcase stuffed with half a million 
dollars and two champagne bottles filled 
with LSD, runs across a frozen lake 
pursued by a ruthless killer in a foreign 
car — well, I just couldn’t help thinking 
that I haven’t enjoyed a movie chase so 
much since North by Northwest. 

Such Good Friends - Otto Preminger’s 
movies are usually flamboyant and 
hysterically overdone. Here, as if to 
make amends for past sins, he cautious- 
ly plays down everything - and the 
results are disastrous. The plot, revolv- 
ing around a chic, insecure New York 
wife who flips out when her husband 
becomes critically ill, has all sorts of 
possibilities; but the film is so bland and 
low-keyed that the movie dies before 
the patient does. Dyan Cannon, who 
specializes in sexy-bitch comedy, would 
have seemed perfect for the lead role; 


but it’s only towards the end that 
Preminger lets her strike a few sparks. 

Hospital — is a wierd mixture of black 
comedy (mass murders in a hospital, an 
impotent leading man) and good gray 
liberalism (community action groups 
protesting against urban renewal, middle 
class characters opting for responsibility 
over free love). Paddy Chaefsky’s script 
is crazy and so is George C. Scott’s per- * 
formance; sadly, Arthur Hiller is too 
eminently sane a man to direct these 
proceedings. The film soars off into 
blissful lunacy at its climax, but it vacci- 
lates wildly from farce to melodrama 
beforehand, unsure of what tone to 
strike. Diana Rigg, fondly remembered 
as Mrs. Peel from The Avengers , is woe- 
fully miscast and terribly photographed. 

Made For Each Other - Ethic Freudian 
comedy about a couple of losers trying 
to get up the courage to build a decent 
relationship. Much better than that 
description may make it sound, with 
moments of real pain and insight. Rene 
Taylor and Joseph Bologna, a husband 
and wife team, wrote, and star in, the 
film. Their flawless playing is greatly 
abetted by Robert Bean’s naturalistic 
direction, and the film is worth seeing if 
only for Miss Taylor’s night club act, 
which includes a very funny imitation 
of Rita Hayworth crooning a mediocre 
fifties movie song. 

A Safe Place — This is just the movie for 
you if you want to discover why so 
many movie critics are crazy over 
Tuesday Weld. It’s frequently said of 
great actors that they would be worth 
seeing even if they did nothing more 
than read the phone book. In A Safe 
Place , Tuesday Weld performs the 
cinematic equivalent of a phone book 
reading: she plays a vulnerable little bas- 
ket case who can’t bare to leave the past 
and enter the real world. Director Henry 
Jaglom has edited the film “emotional- 
ly,” which means that there are almost 
no consecutive actions and that each 
scene is interrupted at least twice to 
flash forwards, backwards, or, for all I 
know, sideways. I guess it’s supposed to 
remind you of Last Year at Marienbad. 
What makes it worthwhile is Miss Weld; * 
she’s a dazzling young woman who 
brings conviction and a great sense of 
honest pain to her role. Along with Jane 
Fonda, she’s one of the finest American 
actresses of her generation, and her next 
film, Play It As It Lays , should make 
her a star. Until then, Weld worshippers 
will have to make do with Jaglom’s 
mystifying cinematic collage, or, better 
yet, curl up with a nice, thick phone 
book. Johrj Kane 
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Bob at the Newport Folk 
Festival 1965, his first 
public appearance with a 
rock band. 


Siting for Self-Portrait 


BOB DYLAN: 

AN INTIMATE BIOGRAPHY 
TonyScaduto 
Grosset and Dunlap 

For 200 pages this is just what a Bob 
Dylan biography ought to be. There is 
everything about Dylan’s life up to his 
rock period in 1965 except an interview 
with Hibbing’s Good Humor man, and 
it’s the best of everything at that. All 
the people who knew Dylan best make 
their appearance and speak their piece, 
from Hibbing’s high school to Minnea- 
polis’ Dinkytown to the early Village 
hangers-on and performers. Sometimes 
that piece is colored a tawdry shade — 
by jealousy, time or vengenance — but it 
is comprehensive. 

The only persons absent from this 
portion of the book are Dylan and his 
ex-manager, Albert Grossman. Gross- 
man because he’s equally as inacessible 
as Dylan and Dylan because . . . well, 
he’s writing his own book, you know 
and other eyes may tell the story with a 
somewhat larger perspective. 


There’s no better topic for a rock 
book than Bob Dylan, of course, and 
Tony Scaduto nearly pulls this one off. 
There is a sense of authority to those 
first couple hundred pages, and I think 
it is probably largely justified. If you 
were wondering what the deal was with 
Suze Rotolo (the woman on the Free- 
wheelin’ cover) or what Dylan did be- 
fore he came to the village (he played in 
a lot of obscure Hibbing rock and roll 
bands, rode motorcycles, hung around 
Minneapolis with a crew of post- 
beatniks) what was REALLY going on 
between Bob and Joan Baez (just about 
what we all suspected) or even if Dylan 
was very much like the portrait we are 
presented in Don’t Look Back (yep!), 
then this, henceforward, will be the 
place to turn. 

What this Intimate Biography is 
missing is crucial, however. It’s not 
really very close to comprehensive, for 
it misses the most exciting aspect of 
Dylan’s career, the rock and roll days of 
64-67. Those first 200 pages ‘take us up 
to ’65, concluding with a long (maybe 


too long) interview with Joan Baez; the 
next six years of Dylan’s life, up to the 
present, are glossed over in 64 pages. 
Unless I miss my guess, this is totally 
out of proportion, both in terms of the 
wealth of space devoted to the high 
school days, when he wasn’t really 
creating anything at all - save the first 
myth — and the amount of time spent 
pondering whether or not he really 
means it. 

As a result, Robbie Robertson is 
never quoted, nor is A1 Kooper. Nor is 
anyone else who played on any of those 
magnificent rock albums, nor Naomi 
Saltzman, the public link to Dylan ever 
since the Grossman split. Worse, there’s 
no acknowledgement of any attempt to 
talk to these people, if, by some odd 
chance, none of them were willing to 
comment. One begins to get the sus- 
picion that Scaduto is locked into New 
York, and that only what people in New 
York think of Bob Dylan matters: 
though, in that case, how Tony Glover 
and Paul Nelson got left out boggles the 
mind. 
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The consequences of all this are 
several, none of them good: Sarah 
Lowndes Dylan, for instance, becomes a 
faceless Zen freak with no personality 
of her own, totally immersed in “caring 
for” Dylan. 

What’s worse, in the long run, is that 
Dylan’s work is portrayed as that of a 
poet and a mystic. One would have 
thought, after all this time, that we had 
effectively disposed of the former 
charge: as Ed Ward put it in Rolling 
Stone's New Morning review, Dylan’s 
lyrics are poetry, “if poetry can be a 
story that must be sent by telegraph.” 
But one way or another it doesn’t 
matter that much: even if Dylan is the 
American Rimbaud, he’s still mostly his 
own man, and for once one would like 
to read a lengthy discussion of his work 
that can allow him his real virtues with- 
out sliding off onto any limbs of classi- 
cal platitude. Dylan just isn’t a poet, as 
any one who has ever read his words on 
paper can attest; they’re not meant for 
it, so it doesn’t matter, but as a poet 
he’s pretty poor. It’s sure not what we 
all loved him for. 

As for the allegation that Dylan is a 
mystic, big deal! All rockandroll stars 
are cosmic, that’s how you can tell Mick 
Jagger from Elton John and la-de-da. I 
find it highly offensive, and even more 
irrelevant, to presume that everything 
Dylan did after Another Side was the 
working out of some great psychic alle- 
gory. 

This all leads us to the point where, 
in a discussion of New Morning that is 
all of two pages long, the two most 
important songs on the album, “Went to 
See the Gypsy” and “Sign On the Win- 
dow,” aren’t even mentioned. 


This isn’t just rock critic nupicKing, 
either. There is something very danger- 
ous about those notions of Dylan. For 
one thing, they set him up on a pedestal 
above us all, just at the time when he is 
making his most valiant attempt to re- 
humanize himself in a pop context. This 
isn’t an easy job, and to remove him to 
the never-never world of zen-fed vision 
is not only unfair, it’s ridiculous. 

The reason Dylan seems cosmic (and 
is) is that his vision was so human; not 
super-human, but so totally human. He 
may have been writing about himself, as 
Scaduto says he says, but that doesn’t 
matter. What really matters is that 
Dylan was speaking in a voice, yes, that 
came from you and me. And which 
came to us so clearly because it was 
about us. Not about psychic pain so 
much as adolescent anguish, in the high- 
est sense. If Dylan has worked this out 
differently in his own mind, I don’t 
even think that really matters, when 
trying to assess what the man has 
accomplished. It misses the point. 

Dylan was never merely a raucous 
auteur . He had something he wanted to 
say to people, and it wasn’t just some- 
thing about himself, either. No one 
claims so vast a group of people, and 
maintains his hold on them for so long, 
by merely indulging himself in prattling 
vanity. He never Would have gotten 
away with it. Self-Portrait proves that - 
despite the fact that criticism of the 
record is written off here to disgruntled 
“radicals,” whoever the fuck they are. 
Ralph Gleason is the only source quoted 
directly and if he’s a radical, I’m a 
rutabaga. 

Nonetheless, it is a bit unfair to lay 
waste to Scaduto’s book merely because 
the last few pages of it are naive and 
incomplete. For the most part, this 
book gives a very complete look at Bob 
Dylan folk-singer. I can’t help that what 
I’m interested in is Bob Dylan rock and 
roll star but I sure would like to see 
someone chronicle that part of the 
dude’s life. Meanwhile, I’m not that un- 
happy with this. Just leave room on the 
shelf for the Autobiography. 

And remember, “He did it in Las 
Vegas and he can do it here.” 

Dave Marsh 

ROCK FOLK 
Michael Lydon 
Dial Press 

FEEL LIKE GOING HOME 
Peter Guralnick 
Outerbridge & Dienstfrey 
THE ROLLING STONE INTERVIEWS 
Paperback Library 

When does the interviewer become 
PR man? Or vice-versa. It’s depressing 
how often rock papers, in Britain and in 
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the States, are prepared to let promo 
men do interviews for them ; and equally 
depressing, how often rock papers use 
their own staff as no more than blunted 
prods for star egos. 

But then again, if you dig rock stars 
in exactly the same way that mom, 
maybe pop too but especially mom, 
used to go for the kings and queens of 
Hollywood, these interviews that Roll- 
ing Stone offers must be nice, better 
than the Hollywood movie mags used to 
give mom because instead of reading 
what a ‘reporter’ made up in the office 
about Gable and Harlow and all those, 
you get what rock stars make up about 
themselves. 

Lucky for you, but depressing for 
me. I used to like John Lennon when he 
made as much a joke out of interviews 
as he did out of making records and 
singing them or something else or 
nothing at all on stage. His interview 
with Jon Cott in the Stone collection 
was done in 1968, before he had begun 
to treat interviews as free and public 
psychiatric sessions, a technique that 
has made him a natural talk-show man 
(how long before he is host instead of 
everybody else’s guest?) but which 
doesn’t contribute much when tran- 
scribed and stretched across all those 
pages. But even here, when Lennon was 
relatively straightforward, the inter- 
viewer gave more away about himself 
than Lennon. 

I hear that “ Strawberry Fields ” was 
written while you were sitting on a 
beach alone. Sadly, John answered it 
seriously, but he was better later on: 

A critic has written about “A Day in 
the Life of" as a kind of miniature 
“Waste Land. ” 
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“Miniature what?” asked John. 

Eliot’s “The Waste Land. ” 

“I don’t know that. Not very hip on 
me culture you know.” 

That’s nice, and so is: 

Is there anybody else you’ve gotten 
something from musically (besides 
Dylan). 

“Oh millions. All those I’ve men- 
tioned before — Little Richard, 
Presley.” 

Anyone contemporary? 

“Are they dead?” 

Are they dead? That might be some 
kind of subtitle to the collection. Little' 
Richard, more or less alive, is inter- 
viewed, after a fashion. This time it’s 
David Dalton who “asks”: 

One of the differences between the 
rock audience today and in the fifties is 
drugs . . . 

This comes after long explanations of 
how Little Richard came to write 
several songs that were actually written 
by other people, and how his career 
started in 1955: no discussion at all 
about records he made from 1950 
onwards. The transcription has him 
saying ‘shut up’ all over the place, as if 
he camps non-stop. Yet I’ve seen him 
talk for a couple of hours without ever 
lapsing into his show-biz image. 

There’s a saying that an interview is 
as good as the questions, but that’s only 
partly true; it also depends on the intel- 
ligence and insight of the person being 
asked the questions, and on how the 
final material is presented. The Rolling 
Stone interviews too often fall flat be- 
cause ill-considered questions are 
answered too casually and are appar- 
ently reproduced with no editing at all. 
I understand that quite a bit of cutting 
is in fact done, but what’s needed is a 
context for the interview, some kind of 
theme that the reader can hang on to 
and follow, so that the material builds 
up to a full character portrait. 

Frank Zappa, Phil Spector, Pete 
Townshend and John Lennon come 
across anyway, because their percep- 
tions are so clear, but even here the 
pictures are by no means as complete as 
they should have been. Compare any of 
them with Michael Lydon on Chuck 
Berry, or Peter Guralnick on Robert 
Pete Williams, and the laziness of the 
Stone approach is harder than ever to 
accept. 

Michael and Peter actually did some 
research on their subjects, backing up 
the impressions of their experience with 
enquiry into areas that radio, press, and 
TV had distorted or ignored. Both 
writers understand that the performer is 
not always the one who can give most 
insight or information about his art, 
success, effect. And they also realise 



Simon and 
Schuster 


It s as close as we re 
ever gonna get 


Music was all we had left of Janis Joplin. But now there’s 
something more. Her friend, David Dalton, has written a 
dynamite book about her life. With photographs of Janis 
—backstage, onstage, flying high, and doubled over in 
pain. With articles by the people who knew her best. And 
sheet music of her greatest songs. 

Tucked inside this book is something very special. A 
recording nobody ever heard before. Of Janis singing and 
rapping with her friends. 

When you read Janis, you’ll know why. you’ll never for- 
get her. 


Written and edited by David Dalton 

$4.95 paperback, now at your bookstore 


‘A wild cascade of 
frankness, vulgarity 
and honest self analy- 
sis .. . excruciating in 
its pain and reality.” 

— Publishers’ 

Weekly 
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that their own questions might not be 
so perfectly tuned to the mind of the 
performer that they should transcribe 
the interview literally as it happened. 

They make an art out of the inter- 
view, creatively distorting the reality of 
what was said in order to represent the 
person more truly. 

I cried as I read the Carl Perkins 
chapter in Michale Lydon’s book. Ad- 
mittedly, the story is extreme, even by 
the incredible standards of- American 
show business: the down home country 
boy has a freak hit, a million seller that 
gets him a trip to New York, and just as 
he seems ready to make the big time he 
has a car crash that puts him in hospital 
and out of action for months. He never 
has another hit. But where Stone writers 
would tend to be cynical or wry about 
such a story, “now ain’t life tough at 
the top,” Michael puts himself out of 
sight and lets Carl come to the front; 
he’d never speak ten pages of con- 
tinuous narrative, but that’s the only 
way the story could work. 

Chuck Berry wouldn’t talk to 
Michael Lydon. (He wouldn’t, or at 
least didn't, talk to Stone either, but 
Greil Marcus transcribed a public lecture 
— questions-and-answer session — and 
used it instead.) But if he was dis- 
couraged or dismayed, Michael didn’t 
let Chuck’s silence stop him; instead, 
the confrontation between them holds 
the piece together, and it’s difficult to 
see that anything Chuck might have said 
could have added to the picture. 

The portraits of B.B. King and 
Smokey Robinson are inevitably restric- 
ted to the professional fronts those two 
men put on for us, but at least the 
interview material relates to what they 
did on record (in contrast to Stone's 
Little Richard interview), while those of 
Janis Joplin and the Grateful Dead go 
some way towards explaining the in- 
person appeal of performers whose stage 
act had much more impact and 
“meaning” than their records. So does 
the last, long chapter on the Rolling 
Stones, but somehow it doesn’t go far 
enough. The feeling that comes off the 
pages is that the overall impact of the 
Stones cannot be explained by looking 
at what apparently makes up their act, 
by transcribing the lyrics, describing the 
music, portraying the five people in the 
group, picturing the things they do on 
stage. What it comes down to is, they 
behave like stars and people treat them 
like stars; by definition, they are stars. 
It doesn’t matter what they do, because 
whatever they do, they are stars doing 
it. But I don’t think the chapter works 
very well, maybe because it’s impossible 
to pin down the aura with analysis and 
an overall picture. (I can’t resist the 


heretical suggestion that it is impossible 
because there isn’t as much there as so 
many people, Michael evidently in- 
cluded, want to believe is there.) 

Peter Guralnick’s book, subtitled 
Portraits in Blues & Rock ‘n' Roll , 
escapes (evades?) such problems by 
dealing with people whose talent is 
beyond doubt, and making his own 
attitude toward them and their work 
very clear. Pursuing people and subjects 
he is personally interested in, Peter is 
never caught in the interviewer’s trap of 
trying to represent an abstract reader- 
ship who may be more or less ignorant, 
innocent, stoned, snobbish, hungry for 
gossip, or awed than he is. He takes care 
at every step to explain how he became 
interested in various general forms of 
music, and what it was that attracted 
him about the particular performers he 
chooses to focus on — old blues singers 
such as Skip James and Robert Pete 
Williams, younger ones including Muddy 
Waters and Johnny Shines, and their 
southern white counterparts, Jerry Lee 
Lewis and Charlie Rich. 

Because he lives so close to the music 
of these men, Peter’s judgements some- 
how seem reliable. I had never listened | 
to Robert Pete Williams, but after 
reading the chapter on him I borrowed a 
couple of LP’s from a friend and lis- 
tened. I haven’t yet heard what Peter 
says is there, but I’ll keep listening. And 
that is really all I can ask of a writer- 
about-music, that he leads me into 
people whose records I had ignored, not 
appreciated, never heard of. The Rolling 
Stone interviews scarcely ever have that 
function; I’d like to hear Johnny 
Thunder’s “I’m Alive,” which Dylan 
tells Jann Wenner was “the one thing 
happening on the current scene that 
strikes (him) as good,” and after reading 
the interview with Booker T and the 
M.G.’s, I went back to some of the Stax 
and Atlantic hits to listen to instru- 
ments and phrases I hadn’t noticed. But 
too, often, those interviews don’t turn 
into the music enough, whereas Feel 
Like Going Home is focused clearly on 
it. 

A chapter on Sun records reveals 
nothing new, quoting from too many 
already familiar sources, and another on 
Chess is inadequate because Peter 
doesn’t find anybody who will tell him 
about the recording sessions in the 50’s. 
But chapters on Jerry Lee Lewis and 
Charlie Rich simultaneously establish 
the greatness of each man and explain 
why neither has managed to get as far as 
several people with substantially less 
native ability (Presley, Tom Jones, 
Merle Haggard, Johnny Cash). Integrity, 
the grit that would tear show biz apart 


if it were allowed to get too deeply into 
the system. 

Try this: read first Feel Like Going 
Home , and then Rock Folk, listening to 
appropriate music as you go along. Then 
take two copies of The Rolling Stone 
Interviews, scissors, and paste, and re- 
shape the material, throwing away mis- 
leading or irrelevant stuff and substitu- 
ting necessary comments on the records 
of the people being interviewed. Wel- 
come to the gang, you’re a rock writer. 
Not a minute too soon because Peter 
Guralnick just announced his retirement 
at the end of his book, in a passage 
which must represent the thoughts of 
quite a few others in the trade: 

“In the course of doing this book I 
became aware of two things. First, that 
my enthusiasm for the music continued 
unabated. And second, that I would 
have to stop writing about it if I wanted 
it to remain so. I consider this chapter a 
swan song, then, not only to the book 
but to my whole brief critical career. 
Next time you see me I hope I will be 
my younger, less self-conscious and 
critical self. It would be nice to just sit 
back and listen to the music again with- 
out a notebook always poised or the 
next interviewing question always in the 
back of (my) mind.” 

Charlie Gillett 



GRAPEFRUIT 
Yoko Ono 
Simon and Shuster 


“Criticism is to artists what ornithol- 
ogy is to birds.” — Barney Newman. But 
we do need suggestions on how to see, 
for so much of our life is spent learning 
how not to see. 

Why did a great rock musician find 
such affinity for the work of a concept 
artist? Because, like rock, Yoko’s art is 
basically sensual. “Concept” art is only 
one of many misleading labels making 
the rounds (into squares). The word 
“concept” is supposed to distinguish it 
from art as an artifact — like a painter’s 
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painting - the complete work is on the 
canvas. In concept art the work is not 
complete out in space; it is primarily 
active somewhere else. The word 
“concept” leads us to believe that it’s 
active in the head, but that’s not com- 
pletely true. Yoko’s art exists in the 
eye, the ear, all the organs of touch, 
including imagination (the ultimate 
embrace). 

The theory behind Grapefruit is ex- 
pressed, nicely enough, behind 
Grapefruit , at the end of the book, in 
two Zen poems (or in the spaces be- 
tween them): 

The body is the Bodhi Tree 
The mind like a bright mirror standing 
Take care to wipe it all the time 
And allow no dust to cling. (Shen-hsiu) 

There never was a Bodhi Tree 
Nor bright mirror standing 
Fundamentally, not one thing exists 
So where is the dust to cling? (Hui-neng) 

On the subject of mirrors, Yoko 
writes: 

Instead of obtaining a mirror, 
obtain a person. 

Look into him. 


Use different people. 

Old, young, fat, small, etc. 

Objects exist in Yoko’s work mostly 
as objects of wonder. Sensations of the 
body or the mind — the connections we 
call feelings — are the first focus of a 
child’s attention. We can never be sure 
of much more. 

TOUCH POEM 

Give birth to a child. 

See the world through its eye. 

Let it touch everything possible 

and leave its fingermark there 

in place of a signature. 

“You can feel yourself thinking,” the 
poet Tom Clark writes, “but can you 
think yourself feeling?” The art exists 
not only in being but in doing. Partici- 
pation. Participation is what artists do 
in their own work; Yoko’s instructions 
allow people who don’t usually make 
art to make it. 

There is more to it, of course. And 
less. Much of it is fanciful, like the title, 
“Grapefruit.” John liked the word, too; 
he had a group named after it and put it 
in a song. That was before we knew 
about John and Yoko. John must have 


felt incredibly close to Yoko right away 
to put her name in a song about his 
mother - on the white album, “Julia” 
contains Yoko’s name translated — 
“ocean child.” 

She is. But the kind of fancy that 
latches onto the sound and feeling of 
Grapefruit can be important to people 
— having something, even something 
silly, that may mean all kinds of unarti- 
culated but emotionally cohesive things 
can be a link of intuitive levels of being 
and awareness that is substantial. Maybe 
they feel, or felt, about “grapefruit” as I 
felt about Toothpaste, or some friends 
of mine did about doorknob. 

“I think it’s nice to return to having 
many different arts,” Yoko writes. Or, 
as John Cage puts it apropos criticism, 
“They ask what the purpose of art 
is? . . . Say there were a thousand artists 
and one purpose, would one artist be 
having it and all the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine others be missing the 
point?” Sometimes it’s difficult to 
search through media crosscurrents and 
cement interpretations to get at some- 
thing on its own terms; so difficult that 
we often want to be guaranteed it’s 
worth it before starting. Just start. Take 
Grapefruit as it comes. A fruit — enjoy 
it. Sweet and tangy? Silly, absurd, en- 
lightening, these pieces, paintings, 
events and films are strategems to get 
ourselves to feel again, to play, to dis- 
cover. So loosen up. Squirt yourself 
with the juice. Maybe you’ll have a good 
time. 

William Kowinski 

INSIDE DOPE 
Marvin Slobodkin 
Dutton 

No, this book doesn’t tell you any- 
thing about narcotics. It’s a poor at- 
tempt by some Berkeleyite who’s scared 
that he’s thirty to satirize the Sixties by 
half-heartedly “proving” they were 
staged, or that’s what he says at the be- 
ginning. The theme is never developed. 

“Most of the (VDC) crowd went 
home that night, but the next day there 
were still a few thousand left and even 
now there are some like me still circling 
around Berkeley.” 

And how. 

Ed Ward 

ERRATA 

In Arnie Passman ’s review of How A Satirical 
Editor Became A Yippie Conspirator, in the 
January issue , two misstatements (our fault, 
not his) need correction: The Realist was 
founded in 1958, not 1968, as published. 
Even worse, we have misidentified Krassner’s 
radio show producer as John Tartar. Her 
name is really Joan Tartar and to both Ms. 
Tartar, and Mr. Passman, we apologize. You 
know? 
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That’s the Way God Planned It 


BANGLA DESH 
INTERNATIONAL POP MUSIC 
COMMUNITY 
APPLE 

The whole Bangla Desh set was premiered 
over the radio a few nights ago, neatly 
coinciding with the Indian Army’s rout of the 
West Pakistani forces and the liberation of the 
East, putting the sweet seal of history on the 
cause that launched this record in the first 
place. Three of us sat listening for an hour or 
more, though admittedly we weren’t as polite 
as the studio audience; we turned off the first 
half hour of Ravi Shankar. Then the George 
Harrison-Leon Russel-Mad Dogs & So On Part 
began. 

1 found most of it dull, and after a bit the 
whole show began to bother me immensely. 
Admittedly the huge band was tight and well 
rehearsed, Harrison sang with conviction, and 
Clapton was absolutely spectacular. OK, it 
was well-produced. Well-produced oatmeal. 

1 . God saving us. 

2. This is the way God planned it. 

3. Chant the name of the Lord and you’ll 
be free. (Nick Tosches has suggested that this 
coufse of action did not seem to be getting 
the people of Bangla Desh very far; nasty of 
him to bring that up.) 

All of these devout rockers seemed to be 
missing their own point. If this gibberish had 
any relation to reality, or even any internal 
consistency (perils of pantheism) then the 
same God that allowed this wonderful concert 
to take place was also raining hot death on 
the other side of the globe. To achieve some 
kind of spiritual balance, perhaps. 

Well, it reminded me of Joseph Heller’s 
God, the Vicious Practical Joker. The material 
made a mockery of what the event was 
supposedly about, and I imagine this comes 
across much more blatantly on record than it 
did at the concert itself, since the electric 
presence of the stars doesn’t blank out these 
feelings in a mindless glow of being there with 
Ringo, George, and Bob. Which is nothing to 
sneeze at; I’d have liked to have been there 
too. But I wasn’t, and I have to take what I 
can get, along with the rest of the audience 
that wasn’t there either, and what I get is a 
feeling of being sold down the river* 


smothered by some of the silliest ideals of 
Western civilization, and flattered by a 
superstar glitter that fails to hide the almost 
total emptiness of the production. 

There’s a line in Harrison’s “Beware of 
Darkness” in which he warns, “beware of 
maya” - “maya” being an Indian word for 
“veil of illusion”, and without even going into 
the fact that the avoidance of darkness is a 
perfect definition of illusion, it has to be said 
that a veil of illusion is precisely what this 
concert has to offer. 

There are some exceptions to the bland 
sound, the horrible fake gospel shouts, and 
the silly songs. Leon Russell makes a valiant 
attempt to erase the pompous mood of the 
event; he delivers a wild version of “Jumping 
Jack Flash,” brakes into a long jive story that 
resolves itself into the Coasters’ old 
“Youngblood,” and finally edges out and 
roars back to finish what he started. That’s 
exciting, and it is as anomolous to the general 
drift of the concert as two other high points, 
Ringo’s “It Don’t Come Easy” and Bob 
Dylan’s last number, “Just Like a Woman.” 
While on this record most of Dylan’s material 
seems a little inaccessible to him, here he 
clearly rises to one of the great performances 
of his career. He sings the song the way Hank 
Williams would sing it if he was still alive, 
with the ghostly chill of “Lost Highway,” and 
finally he transcends the concert, the record, 
and even the ideas and feelings about the song 
we may have had before, until he reveals 
nuances of meaning and emotion that are not 
even implied in the version we know from 
Blonde on Blonde . If the genius of this man 
seems occasional now, when it comes it is 
staggering, and nothing can touch it. Ah, Bob 
Dylan! 

One of the best things about Dylan’s side 
of the set is that it can make you feel like a 
fan again. A Bob Dylan fan. It’s exciting to 
hear George Harrison say, “I’d like to bring 
out a friend of us all, Mr. Bob Dylan,” and 
implicitly join in on the cheers; to recognize, 
in yourself, the thrill the audience is 
experiencing; to delight in the applause that 
breaks in on the choruses they and you have 
publically celebrated and privately cherished 
for years. In spite of the fact that the movie 
promises to be uniquely boring, I’ll be there 


to see how Ringo looks playing tambourine 
with Bob Dylan. 

Dylan’s performance is steady, but most 
of his material seems just out of his reach, as 
if he couldn’t quite catch the emotional 
rhythm of the songs. But from the first notes 
of “Just Like a Woman,” the number he 
chose to end his set, it is clear that something 
else is happening. Here he rises to one of the 
great performances of his career. It may well 
be the equal of anything that he has ever 
done, and if it took him five years to regain 
the power he once had, then what matters is 
not how long it took, but that he has in fact 
regained it. As Dave Marsh made clear in his 
piece on “George Jackson,” what has 
happened is that Dylan has regained that 
power within new forms, in a process that 
involved reconstituting his artistic resources 
and seeing them in new ways. What began, 
some years ago, as a change in attitude, seems 
finally to have grown into a changed point of 
view, and an authentic, as opposed to a 
contrived, maturity. 

It’s not only Dylan’s choice of material 
here that demonstrates this, of course, but 
what he does with it, and especially what he 
does with this last song. He is not merely 
singing the song in a new way for the sake of 
novelty, but deepening it, until his 
performance reveals nuances of emotion and 
commitment that do not even seem to be 
implied in the recording we know from 
Blonde on Blonde. What is absent from the 
song, now, is the sense of bitterness that 
emerged both as complaint and contempt five 
years ago, and the performance here imposes 
an enormous agony on the simple matter of 
living through the day, until finally, in the last 
verse, it increases in intensity and Dylan’s 
voice is acting out a resistance to the calamity 
of life that stops a long way short of 
forgiveness. 

There are words in this song that Dylan 
sings with such an unholy intensity that they 
literally vibrate, like the arms of a tuning 
fork. There is that moment when he sings, 

‘7 just don’t fit” 

and the first word echoes off the rafters of 
the Garden. The song has the impact that is 
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really what we have missed in Dylan’s work of 
the last few years, a force that makes you 
drop your jaw with amazement and recogni- 
tion. He has reached it in moments, like the 
first line of “All Along the Watchtower,” 

“THERE MUST BE SOME WAY 
OUT OF HERE” 

and in the long, last choruses of “George 
Jackson,” but here it merges in a sustained 
performance: you can’t get out of the way. 

Dylan’s impact is a simultaneous clarifying 
and deepening of our lives, never in a facile 
celebration of his life or ours, but a challenge 
to the very sensibility that looks for such a 
celebration. And it is not all that complicated 
to define it. When Dylan has this force, it is 
risky to listen. 

* * * 

Finally, as the last song of the set, there is 
“Bangla Desh,” \#hich flopped when Harrison 
released it as a single. The performance here 
has such fire it might well hit now if released 
a second time. The lyrics still fall miles short 
of their subject (“It sure seems like a mess”) 
but Clapton especially reveals all the power 
that previously lay dormant in the song. This 
performance, inevitably calling up images of 
carnage and terror, is inspiring, and scary. 
Harrison beats his fists against that veil of 
illusion as he sings, and his words are helpless 
to pierce the velvet curtain this concert has 
thrown over itself, in a sense to protect the 
event from the terror of its own object, but 
this time the music breaks through and you 
get some idea why it was that Harrison called 
all these people together in the first place. 

Still, that’s not much out of three lps. I 
can’t honestly recommend that anyone buy 
this set for musical reasons, but I can 
encourage you to keep the radio on and listen 
to some of it. The recorded concert is a 
ponderous document of some of the worst 
foibles of the counter culture, but buried 
within is a hint of what power that culture 
still retains. 

Finally, though, it must be said that the 
most pathetic thing about the event is its 
almost total lack of risk (and Dylan’s “Just 
Like a Woman” is the only real exception) be 
it artistic, or political. Bangla Desh, unlike 
Mayday, was a safe issue. It’s always easier to 
turn to the troubles of a distant land than to 
enter into situations that directly threaten 
yourself, and if you are a musician, your 
audience. The music, for the most part, could 
not have been less adventurous. Though many 
have implied that the soul of Woodstock 
nation, having been sold to the Devil that day 
at Altamont, was bought back with this 
concert, they ought to know that not only 
can’t you buy it back, you have to re-create 
it, on terms that recognize the fall implicit in 
the original deal. You can’t redeem yourself 
by the spectacle of someone else’s suffering, 
you have to come to terms with your own. 
That is why no matter what George thinks 
about my sweet Lord or Billy Preston about 
the way God planned it, Ringo deserves the 
last word. 

It don’t come easy. 

Greil Marcus 



E PLURIBUS FUNK 
GRAND FUNK RAILROAD 
GRAND FUNK/CAPITOL 

This album should really have been live 
from Shea Stadium, but that’s the only real 
complaint I think of. Farner and company 
have emerged, with this .album, as not only 
the populist princes of heavy but as the 
unquestionably best artists within third gen- 
eration rock. 

Their roots have become more apparent so 
that this is almost r‘n’b heavy. The music has 
the impact and assorted drives that make soul 
such a fine music to conglomerate with teen- 
age passions, without belying any of its 
second- and third- hand derivations. In some 
places, this is almost an organ-based third 
generation version of what the Rascals or 
their midwestern equivalent, the Rationals, 
might be doing were either of them still 
together. 

The most exciting part of all, and the 
thing that lets this album stand as a classic 
without reservation, is the almost unparalleled 
effectiveness with which GFRR have cured 
their principal artistic problem: a tendency 
for an over-modulated bass line. This time 
out, the bass stands back enough so that you 
aren’t obliged to remix on the amplifier. (It is 
true that the droning bass dominance is the 
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band’s most effective live attribute, but this 
isn’t really a workable premise for an album.) 

Farner has really emerged here, too, step- 
ping forward in a new manner. He is more 
than the group’s leader, he is also the 
synthesis of the group. And, since the group is 
simply the synthesis of every pristinely inno- 
cent influence in the counter-culture this 
must make Farner the ultimate dope smoker’s 
everyman. Still, he is an unquestionably 
talented and charismatic symbol; his sex 
appeal is one measure of how incredibly 
powerful this band’s aura, on record and on 
stage, is becoming. 

“Loneliness,” I hope, is as far into the 
orchestral stratum as they’re going to chose to 
go for a while. This works, because it is kept 
in context with the rest of their music: simple 
and driving. I don’t think, however, that on 
the whole they could pull off a whole album 
of orchestrated music. Their sound is so com- 
plete, even in its simplicity, so full, that it 
really doesn’t require confection like this; it 
would be super-fluous if it became anything 
more than an occasional, added fillip. 

This is definitely a step forward from 
Survival, no doubt about it. I’d like to see 
them tackle some more cover material in the 
future, and shy away from printing their 
lyrics since their lyrics are mostly just words 
to songs, not poetry, and eat up space where 
we could get pictures, but all in all this is 
probably one of the twenty or thirty best 
albums released this year, in any genre. I’m 
listening to it a lot, after a month, and that’s 
about the best recommendation I could offer. 

Dave Marsh 

BELL AND ARC 
COLUMBIA 

Did you ever get the sneaking suspicion 
that everybody in Great Britain must belong 
to a Rock and Roll band? I mean, they just 
keep coming out with new rock bands - and 
good ones to boot. (If it’s any help, my dear 
old Granny lives in England, and she doesn’t 
belong to a band, although she used to be the 
head roadie for The Deviants until she hurt 
her back carrying a B-3 organ up six flights of 
stairs while soned on Mennan Skin Bracer. 
Now she has a part-time job writing Christmas 
songs for John Lennon.) 

Anyway, Bell and Arc are a new group 
from England, this is their first album, and if s 
a very nice effort. The intensity level isn’t 
that of a Black Sabbath, but it certainly isn’t 
meant to be. It ranges from a couple of 
weaker accoustic numbers to some fine 
middle energy anglo-rock. If I had to compare 
them to somebody, intensity wise, I guess I’d 
say that they fall in somewhere between 
Lindesfarne and Spooky Tooth. (What does 
that do for you?) They have a tendency to 
start slow and work to climaxes, (I guess 
that’s the best way, huh?), and their version 
of Cohen’s “So Long Marianne” almost 
knocks me out of my Red Ball Flyers. 

No famous names here, but I like it any- 
way. 1 seem to be playing it lots, which is 
more than I can say for Sticky Fingers, 
Tarkus, and a few other so-called biggies that 
never did much for me. 

And that, as they say around my neigh- 
bourhood, is the biscuit. Sincerely yours, 

Alan Niester 
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Meanwhile, 
back in the suburbs 


• •• 


WILD LIFE 
WINGS 
‘ APPLE 

Paul and Linda are offering themselves as 
the petit bourgeoise alternative to the 
millionaire bohemian ethos of John and 
Yoko. The four of them are bringing every 
issue into play: city v. country, politics v. 
privatism, women’s liberation v. domesticity, 
rock v. schmaltz, even hip v. square. Paul v. 
John. We hear Paul celebrating the life of some 
obviously oppressed female office worker, 
while John sings for her as part of the masses 
in “Power to the People.” Paul turns up his 
nose at B.O., dirty levis, and bad breath in 
“Smile Away.” John pens hideous protest 
epics about Attica and John Sinclair while 
Paul, on this new one, sniffs at the “political 
nonsense in the air” which is, in a connection 
I can’t exactly follow, gumming up the 
chances of some wildlife out in the African 
veldt. Each ex-Beatle is carving out an area of 
the rock for himself, or rather digging a fox- 
hole. And in general, their worst music comes 
when they are working from the kind of per- 
spective a foxhole gives you. There are ex- 
ceptions on John’s side, “Oh Yoko” and 
“Power to the People,” but . . . 

Take one issue. The problem with most of 
these “Oh Yoko-Linda-Paul-John” songs is 
that they are so specific. They are hard to 
relate to, and hard to abstract from - you 
can’t really take them over and apply them to 
your own life, unless you happen to be called 
John, Paul, Yoko, or Linda, I guess. Unlike 
the original version of this routing, Paul & 
Paula, who were just idealized mythical 
teenagers wi,th no reality of their own, these 
Beatle people are enormously real to us, and 
so “Linda” is not “Li-li-Linda” as she was for 
Jan & Dean (and us), but Linda McCartney, 
nee Eastman, and so on. You are caught by 
the context, and whatever power the song has 
is (usually) severely limited by too much in- 
formation about the characters. The song is 
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dragged down until it’s merely a snapshot in 
someone else’s family album, and we all know 
how boring that is. 

When a song is blatantly Paul’s attemtp to 
pretty up Linda or Linda’s attempt to glorify 
Paul, unless that song is quite overwhelming 
musically the chance it might have of affect- 
ing someone else’s life is basically cancelled 
out. This is especially troublesome in terms of 
Paul, since it seems that the only form of love 
he can tell us about is sentimental, which does 
not usually lead to overwhelming music. It 
would be a real loss if all of Paul’s talent was 
sacrificed to yearly dispatches about his love 
life and how wonderful things are with him 
and Linda, especially when there is so little 
humor to it, and when fundamentally it seems 
fradulent: an exercise in Beatle-politics rather 
than what it pretends to be. What lifts “Oh 
Yoko” out of this swamp is partly its wonder- 
ful humor - I think anyone can relate to “In 
the middle of a shave I call your name,” and 
if they can’t I’ll bet they’ve been listening to 
too much Paul McCartney. You can see your- 
self yelling hello across the house, no matter 
what you’re doing, and then going back to 
your razor or your bath. This song actually 
tells us something about love, it doesn’t 
merely imitate an idea about love, which is 
what a sentimental song does. And there is 
that piano, that bubbling emotion that gives 
the song so much of its depth. It is, musically, 
perhaps the best thing on Imagine. But so 
many of these love songs deny the universali- 
ty and the impetuous originality of “Oh 
Yoko.” They deny anything but their own 
context, which is all you’re supposed to get, 
and you feel like you’re reading a movie 
magazine. 

Anyway it’s false. No relationship is as 
sunny as Paul’s music would lead you to be- 
lieve his and Linda’s is. Even Paul & Paula had 
their “First Quarrel.” But in order to combat 
the heavy rocker stance of John and Yoko, 
Paul and Linda have constructed a cocoon of 
treacle from which, apparently, they regularly 



burst forth in butterfly regalia to live out the 
life of “Obladi Oblada.” In the evening she’s a 
singer with the band. The rest of the time she 
changes diapers and takes pictures of Paul. 

You get the idea, though, that what really 
lies beneath this “Sound of Music” affection 
in its public incarnation is an enormous bitter- 
ness, which emerged full-grown on John’s last 
album in a song peppered with insider’s 
insults unintelligible to the audience (“So Sgt. 
Pepper took you by surprise” - are we really 
supposed to think Paul didn’t know what that 
was about?). This kind of stuff is just more 
home movies, inaccessible and rhetorical. It’s 
the kind of thing you only want to hear once. 
It can’t grow. So much of this stuff can’t 
grow. 

At any rate, we have the Liberated Artists 
v. The Happy Married couple. “Revolution 
Number Nine” v. “Obladi.” Personally, I’m 
more interested in that vital, angry, funny 
area in between, where Paul and John try to 
get some sense of things as they are instead of 
playing roles that are becoming both tiresome 
and confining; I’d rather see them take their 
music seriously instead of merely taking 
themselves seriously as spokesmen for - 
themselves, building glass houses and tossing 
rocks through their own windows trying to 
break the other guy’s. This is the area of 
‘Back in the USSR”, “Yer Blues” (a much 
greater political song than John’s latest 
efforts, from “I Don’t Want to Be a Soldier” 
to “Attica State”), “Helter Skelter,” “Why 
Don’t We Do It In the Road,” “I’m So 
Tired,” and so on. 

Paul’s new album is half of one and half of 
the other. Side one is tough, imaginative, 
novel, and rocking, full of a new band’s spirit 
and the elan that has made Paul one of the 
most important figures in the history of rock 
and roll. He was a Beatle, you know. John 
says, “You must have learned something in all 
those years,” but we all learned a lot from 
Paul. He starts off with a screamer this time, 
with guitar rhythms breaking over each other, 
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an organ chording, flashy riffs all framing 
McCartney yells. It has a delicious freedom to 
it; called “Mumbo,” it’s the best thing he’s 
done in years. Then after a neat little number 
called “Bip Bop,” the title of which is nicely 
descriptive, we meet “Love Is Strange.” It’s 
exactly what you wouldn’t expect; instead of 
a coy “Paul? . . . Linda?” in the Mickey and 
Sylvia mode we get a marvellous marriage of 
the original calypso rhythm and a soul beat, 
the creation of a novel sound that’s something 
like Sly Stone in a very good mood. You may 
not exactly dance all over the room but you 
have to try and beat out the rhythm on some- 
thing. It’s fine, and Denny Laine, Denny 
Seiwell, Linda and Paul make up a first rate 
rock and roll band. That’s what they are on 
this first side, a band, playing with sympathy, 
getting a kick out of each other, finding a 
sound. Paul has made the right choice in 
forming a group instead of just using the 
superstar pool. 

The last cut on the side is “Wild Life,” a 
slow, moody piece with tough, thick guitar 
and bass that is a strong success, even though 
the lyrics are somewhat sententious. What 
we’ve heard, then, is one solid side of Paul 
breaking into something new, and while it’s 
no cosmic explosion, it sets its own tone, and 
makes its own claims. 

Side Two is soft, sweet, “you are my 
singer,” other people don’t know about love 
like we know, aren’t we lucky, 
mmmmmmm-hmmmmmm, high voices, sim- 
pering melodies. The music is pedestrian and 
the tone offensive. It’s as if Paul & Wings 
spent the first side making music and having 
fun and then sat down to work out the propa- 
ganda so they could keep up their end of The 
Big Battle For Cultural Supremacy and Our 
Way of Life. I know it sounds like the cold 
war but that’s just what it is, and about as 
meaningful, and as wasteful. 

This is a far better lp than Ram and there’s 
no point in ignoring it, any more than there’s 
any point in taking John seriously just be- 
cause he seems more in tune with what’s cool. 
Neither of these men are really in tune with 
themselves at this point. That may not really 
be much to worry about; John has a core of 
rage and brilliance at the center of his soul 
that no fad can ever dim, and Paul . . . well, 
he was a Beatle, and he still knows how to 
rock. From the evidence of half of Wings, 
even likes to. 

Greil Marcus 

MILES DAVIS 
LIVE-EVIL 
COLUMBIA 

Miles Davis is in the middle of his fourth 
(or is it his fifth?) ‘New Direction’ in music. 
His most recent one all but started with the In 
a Silent Way set, though the Filles De Kili- 
manjaro album gave several clues of what was 
coming. Since then, Miles has continued his 
winding, skating, brooding trek through 
Bitches Brew , the two record set at the Fill- 
more and his Tribute to Jack Johnson. Many 
people hoped that Miles would move on after 
Jack Johnson, fearing he could only start to 
repeat himself otherwise. Fortunately, though 
remaining within his present framework, Miles 
has progressed toward another dimension on 


his new release, Live-Evil (Columbia G 
30954). 

The two-album set, an assemblage of seg- 
ments from four live performances and several 
studio sessions (dates aren’t listed on the 
jacket, and the Columbia Promo man isn’t 
telling anyone), presents Miles still within the 
electrical framework supplied by his rhythm 
section. Yet, his “beautiful Irish melodies,” as 
he once called his ballads, take on a new edge 
with his continued use of an amplifier elec- 
trically augmenting his trumpet, allowing him 
more freedom in shifting and dictating the 
music. Three of the studio sessions, “Little 
Church,” “Nem Un Talvez” and “Selim,” 
mark a return to the Silent Way lyricism, 
while the fourth, the medley “Gemini/Double 
Image,” reflects the haunting beauty and 
dirge quality of some of the Bitches Brew 
material. 



The live cuts feature what was Miles’ 
group until the first few months of 1971: 
Keith Jarrett on keyboards (both electric 
piano and organ), bassist Michael Henderson, 
Gary Bartz on alto sax, Jack De Johnette on 
drums, guitarist John McLaughlin and 
Brazilian percussionist extraordinaire Aifto 
Moreira. McLaughlin has since left to devote 
full attention to his own musical develop- 
ment, while De Johnette is replaced now and 
then by Billy Cobham. The material is not the 
complex, overlapping affair that characterized 
the Fillmore performances, primarily because 
of Airto’s major role extending Miles’ and 
Barts’ horns and Jarrett’s funky electric 
piano. Bartz contributes several magnetic, 
insistent solos, and Henderson — well, after 
first listening to “What I Say,” all that went 
through my head the rest of the day was his 
bass handiwork. De Johnette, except for one 
overindulgent solo, is excellent and 
McLaughlin, as on Silent Way, tastefully fil- 
ters back and forth, though on one cut here, 
“Funky Tonk,” he drifts from the music’s 
movement. 

The studio sessions feature virtually every- 
one who’s played with Miles since Silent Way: 
Bartz, Moreira, Henderson, De Johnette, 
Jarrett, McLaughlin, Wayne Shorter, Josef 
Zawinul, Herbie Hancock, Chick Corea, Ron 
Carter, Dave Holland, Billy Cobham and Steve 
Grossman. The Davis/ Zawinul medley, 
“Gemini/Double Image,” includes the 
addition of sitarist Khalil Balakrishna, while 


Hermento Pascoal, who’s played with Donald 
Byrd and Airto, is featured whistling and 
playing electric piano on “Little Church” and 
singing on “Nem Um Talvez” and “Selim,” 
indicative of Miles’ further exploration of new 
sounds, new jumping-off points. 

But the album is Miles: Miles the Sorcerer, 
the Magician, the Mystic. His performances on 
both the live and studio sessions are complete- 
ly Miles: unforgettable. His sense of rhythm, 
his shrieking, brooding cries, his guiding mind 
and hand make the album a fulfilling experi- 
ence. And on the inside jacket, he’s caught 
smilingl No wonder: his magic envelops the 
entire effort. 

Jarrett, the young genius on keyboards, 
appears to be more closely linked to Miles 
than anyone else. His dialogue with Miles on 
“Sivad” and “Inamorata” and his return to 
his classical training on “Funky Tonk” are 
outstanding. 

Airto kicks ass throughout the album. 
Miles has found a scintillating genius in 
Moreira. His steady contributions to the 
music enhance the atmosphere, deepening the 
mystery. 

The only bummer on the album is a one- 
minute narrative on “Inamorata” by Conrad 
Roberts. Why it was put there, aside from the 
possibility that Columbia might be trying to 
please Miles’ white audience, eludes me. It de- 
tracts from an otherwise fine cut, destroying 
the mood built by Miles and Jarrett. 

Nonetheless, there are new things to hear 
with each listening, new dimensions to travel 
with each hearing. Live-Evil is a fascinating, 
spellbinding journey. Miles’ magic is, as al- 
ways, everywhere. 

Kenneth Engel 


THE DRIFTERS: 

THE CLOVERS: 

LaVERN BAKER: 

JOE TURNER: 

CHUCK WILLIS: 

THE COASTERS: 

GREATEST RECORDINGS 
ATCO 

Don’t get me wrong. I think Atlantic 
Records has done a wonderful thing here. Six 
Greatest Hits albums from Atco’s consider- 
able R&B stable. The mono is in mono; the 
stereo is in stereo. No bullshit. The liner notes 
are by Barry Hansen, a San Francisco deejay, 
and they’re just fine, informed and infor- 
mative. I could stand to know who those horn 
players are - this series has some of the best 
sax breaks in the history of rock and roll - 
but let it pass. Barry Hansen is one swell liner 
note writer. 

It’s just that one of these albums stands 
out from the others like a silo in a wheat 
field, and I’d really like to get to it. But one is 
required to perform these housekeeping 
functions. Comprehensive journalism. 
Mention everybody. Adolph Eichmann went 
on trial today for the murder of two million 
Jews. They were: 

Okay. 

The Drifters: Their Greatest Recordings: 
Clyde McPhatter sings lead, on about half 
these. “Money Honey” is still good, but 
“White Christmas” and “Bells of St. Mary’s” 
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are the cuts that really knock me out. This is 
certainly the best recording of either of these 
tunes ever. The other cuts, most of them with 
Johnny Moore singing lead, aren’t so impres- 
sive. The album closes with an all-time win- 
ner, though, Ben E. King from the depths of 
his echo chamber wailing out “There Goes My 
Baby.” Ben E. King made the original “Rose 
of Spanish Harlem,” it will be remembered. 

Trivia fans: A little known Drifter, Bubba 
Thrasher, does a dynamite vocal on a tune 
called “Your Promise To Be Mine.” The next 
time you’re playing Oldies-As-Status, don’t 
forget Bubba Thrasher. 

The Clovers: Their Greatest Recordings. 
The Early Years : I don’t know what this 
“Early Years” stuff is about; they certainly 
don’t promise any companion album to be 
called “The Later Years.” But it sounds high- 
toned, like a biography of Lincoln, and record 
companies like to sound classy. Makes them 
feel legitimate. 

No matter. The Clovers have great historic 
significance, I understand, but I find them 
boring. “One Mint Julep” is still a tough little 
tune, and “Love Potion Number Nine” is a lot 
of fun. When “Devil or Angel” came on, I got 
my old lady into the front room and we made 
out on the couch. I got sweaty. 

La Vern Baker: Her Greatest Recordings. 
Well, “Jim Dandy” is a good song and 
“Tweedle Dee” is a better version than the 
Georgia Gibbs cover that became a hit, 
but . . . listen, Grace Slick cuts La Vern 
Baker. Honest to Pete. 

Joe Turner: His Greatest Recordings: 
Someday someone will show me why I should 
listen to Joe Turner when I can listen to 
Jimmy Rushing, and there will be peace in the 
valley, amen. 

Chuck Willis: His Greatest Recordings: 
“The King of Stroll,” you may remember, hit 
the charts with “C.C. Rider” and virtually 
nothing else. This record proves conclusively 
that he deserves his obscurity. Some of those 
folks back in the 50s weren’t real good. 
Playing before segregated audiences for 20 
years may make an artist sympathetic, but it 
doesn’t make him skillful. 

Okay, Lester. I took out the papers and 
the trash. 

The Coasters: Their Greatest Recordings: 
“In the beginning,” intones God, making a 
special guest appearance, “there was nothing 
but rock. Then someone invented the wheel, 
and things began to roll.”* Those are the first 
words on the first cut on the first side, and 
they introduce a song called “That is Rock 
and Roll,” , sung by the Coasters. There are 
very few groups better able to create that 
definition. 

The story of The Coasters is partially the 
story of Jerry Leiber and Mike Stoller, who 
were certainly the best rock and roll song- 
writers of the 50s. What did they do for the 
Coasters, these two white men? “Poison Ivy.” 
“Along Came Jones.” “Searchin’ ” “Yakety 
Yak.” “Little Egypt.” “Charlie Brown.” 
“Down in Mexico.” “Riot in Cell Block 
Number Nine.” “Young Blood.” There’s a 
litany for you. That is rock and roll. 

What lyrics! They inevitably propel you 



into the center of the action, eliminating 
needless information to produce narratives 
that are miracles of brevity and, more often 
than not, wit. The greatest continuing lesson 
in how to get people into your music right 
now. You’re just truckin’ along with your AM 
radio and all of a sudden a group of men is 
chanting: “Fee fee fie fie fo fo fum/ I smell 
smoke in the auditorium.”* Boy, did they 
have your number! How about a falsetto 
screaming at you: “Take out the papers and 
the trash!”?* And straight to your horny lit- 
tle teenage soul: “I saw her standing on the 
corner/ A yellow ribbon in her hair.”* 

Of course, the lyrics are remarkable all the 
way through. The bridge of “Poison Ivy.” 
“Measles make you bumpy/ And mumps’ll 
make you lumpy/ And chicken pox will make 
you jump and twitch/ A common cold’ll fool 
ya/ And whoopin’ cough’ll cool ya/ But 
brother takes a lot to make you itch.”* Or, 
from Little Egypt:” She had a picture of a 
cowboy tatooed on her spine/ Saying Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, Nineteen-Fo/Ty-Nine.”! 

Or, even better, the bridge on 
“Searchin’ ”: “Sherlock Holmes, Sam Spade, 
got nothin’, child on me/ Sergeant Friday, 
Charlie Chan and Boston Blackie/ No matter 
where she’s hidin’ she’s gonna hear me 
cornin’/ Gonna walk right down that street 
like Bulldog Drummond.”* Bulldog Drum- 
mond! How many people who listened to that 
song - and it was one of their biggest hits - 
even knew who Bulldog Drummond was? I 
happened to, because I grew up in a family of 
detective story readers - Drummond was an 
old-school-tie British club detective, the hero 



of what are really a series of adventures for 
boys - but Lieber and Stoller didn’t care 
about that. They knew a good name when 
they heard one, and the rhyme must have 
been irresistable. 

But Leiber and Stoller, good as they are, 
didn’t do it alone. Just flip through the al- 
bum. “Poison Ivy,” for instance. “She comes 
on like a rose/ But everybody knows/ She’ll 
get you in dutch/ You can look but you bet- 
ter not touch.”* Listen to that singing! Listen 
to them attack that song! The momentum 
never stops. And have you ever heard anyone 
enjoy singing more? That’s pure, heart- 
stopping, coin-of-the-realm joy! The Coasters 
could teach John Sebastian a little about 
good-time music. 

Further proof that The Coasters could do 
it themselves comes in the only non-Lieber- 
Stoller tune on the album, a later single I had 
never heard before called “Shopping For 
Clothes”. It’ll knock your eyes out - very 
cool and very, very black. It’s about a dude 
who goes looking for some good-lookin’ duds 
and finds them, only to discover that “Your 
credit didn’t go through.”** Ooooo^eeeeel 
The lead vocalist laments for eight more bars, 
and then the salesman cuts in, very smug, al- 
most gloating. “That’s a suit you’ll never 
own.”** And as the music fades out, our 
luckless clotheshorse mutters: “I don’t under- 
stand it. I got a good job sweepin’ up every 
day.”** They sure were black, this group that 
all the white kids loved. 

(I shouldn’t leave this song without re- 
marking on the very short but mind-fucking 
saxophone solo in the middle. Just listen to 
it.) 

In fact, the broadest hint of what the 
Coasters were up to comes on their first 
recording, back when they were still called 
The Robins. “Riot In Cell Block Number 
Nine” is about Attica, even though it was 
written in 1955. It presents the point of view 
of an inmate doing time for armed robbery, 
who wakes up to the noise of a riot. There’s 
never a doubt about which side he should be 
on, even though he never does find out exact- 
ly what the riot was about. He knows what 
it’s about, anyway. Soon he and his com- 
patriots are confronted by the warden with a 
tommy-gun. Do they give up? No, indeed. In 
the words of Scarface Jones: “It’s too late to 
quit/ Pass the dynamite, ’cause the fuse is 
lit.”ft That apparently took care of the 
warden, tommy gun and all, because the next 
verse is: “In the 47th hour, tear gas got our 
men/ We’re all back in our cells, but every 
now and then/ THERE’S A RIOT GOIN’ 
ON!”f j No safe Establishment moral here. If 
this song were released today, there would be 
a Congressional investigation. The innocent 
50s? One wonders. 

Anyway, this is one monster of an album. 

I leave you with one of my favorite Lieber- 
Stoller images, that of the “Idol With The 
Golden Head,” who remarks to his suppliant, 
lights flashing gaily: “Hold on, Jim, give me 
time to think.”* 

Jon Carroll 

* ©Tiger Music, BMl 
f ©Hill & Range - Trio, BMI 
** ©Hill & Range - Elvis Presley, BMI 
ff ©Quintet, BMI 
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GRIN 1 + 1 
NILS LOFGREN 
SPINDIZZY 


Xils l.o&iiii 



I think if someone tells me they like rock 
and roll but not this album I’m gonna either 
laugh, turn up my nose, or spit. 

I first ran across Nils Lofgren on an educa- 
tional tv documentary, of all places. The show 
was about Roy Buchahan, the certified 
legendary Maryland guitarist, and it chroni- 
cled his return to the little California okie 
town he’d split from years ago, showcasing his 
impeccable, brilliant playing with Johnny 
Otis, Merle Haggard, a bible-thumping white 
church chorus, a jazz group, and the third rate 
rock band Buchanan uses. Well, Buchanan is 
superb, and he could cut the floor boards out 
from under just about everyone you’d care to 
name, and they’d all admit it, but when it all 
comes down, I’d rather hear Bob Dylan war- 
bling about “Genghis Khan and his brother 
Don.” Buchanan is no rocker and he’s not 
much fun. There’s only so much you can do 
with virtuosity. Still, he’s an eloquent, moving 
musician, and I was sitting in front of my tv 
being moved when Bill Graham appeared like 
the tooth fairy to introduce Nils Lofgren, a 
friend of Buchanan’s, for a guitar duet on 
“Shotgun.” 

Lofgren promptly blew Buchanan off the 
stage. After two minutes the legend broke a 
string and he never caught up. Lofgren burned 
for a good ten minutes, pulled back into a 
chorus, let the band end it, and then split. 

What he did was brazen his way into this 
basically sentimental legend clap-trap and put 
it in its place, which is somewhere between a 
pile of old Arthur Crud-up recoils and “He 
Ain’t Heavy He’s My Brother.” Lofgren 
played rock and roll with a grin and a sneer, 
he played loud, made noise. He hit those 
special, undefinable and unmistakable 
sny apses of music that have their twins in the 
brain of anyone that has by the purest in- 
voluntary reflex snapped up the sound on a 
car radio when he heard for the first time the 
opening notes of “Jumping Jack Flash” or 
punched buttons into the middle of “We 
Won’t Get Fooled Again” and then gone into 
a skid. 

Music isn’t really all one or all the same 
deep down. If you have been captured by 
rock and roll nothing, not the best of blues, 
country, soul or jazz can ever hit you with the 
same kind of impact. I don’t mean that the 
other stuff is not as “good.” I mean it isn’t 
the same. John Fogerty once said that he 
didn’t listen to, say, Django Reinhart, because 
good as he might be, Django was not going to 
do to John what “Suzie Q.” did to him fif- 
teen years ago. It wouldn’t be rock. 

I am talking about rock and roll that could 
not possibly take any other name or need a 
hyphen. Stuff like “Every Picture Tells a 
Story” (as opposed to “Mandolin Wind”), 
“Up Around the Bend” or “Fortunate Son” 


(as opposed to “Wrote a Song for Everyone”), 
“Wild Night” (as opposed to “Tupelo 
Honey”), “That’ll Be the Day,” not “Raining 
in My Heart,” “Eighteen,” not “Ballad of 
Dwight Frye”: music that encapsulates and 
defines without reaching the thing itself, that 
reveals the core music of any given period as 
one big aesthetic fringe. 

There is never very much of this around 
because its spirit is so hard to capture. It has 
nothing to do with reviving anything. It’s 
difficult music to make. It was always easier 
for the Beatles to cut “Can’t Buy Me Love” 
or even “A Day in the Life” than “Money or 
“I’m Down.” 

This music bubbles within the mass of pop 
music like a secret, occasional, half-forgotten 
possibility. When it blasts its way out of the 
latter of Top 40 or the fog of FM or an lp 
you bought on word of mouth it’s always a 
surprise and you can never quite believe that 
there is a human being with arms and legs just 
like you who has actually made the sound 
that is turning you inside out. It seems like 
some kind of trick. You know it’s not, 
though, and you grin. Sebastian, in his only 
song that does this, said it: “It’ll start with a 
smile you can’t wipe off your face and you 
don’t even know how it got there.” 

This kind of rock is what all the songs 
about rock and roil are about, every one of 
them. “Rock and Roll Music” or “Rock and 
Roll” or “It Will Stand” are not about Astral 
Weeks or Imagine. “American Pie,” that great 
piece of rock criticism, is about the aesthetic 
myth and pop tradition that sustains the pos- 
sibility of what the rock-and-roll songs are 
celebrating — it’s about the state of rock at 
any given time, and at any given time there is 
lots of “Tupelo Honey,” which is a master- 
piece, and very little “Wild Night,” which is 
too. At any given time save that of a pop 
explosion, that is, 1955, ’56, ’64, ’65. A pop 
explosion, defined in purely musical terms, 
seems to be the simultaneous emergence of 
dozens of records that capture this spirit — 
when this music becomes the core instead of 
the outside chance. 


Well, enough theory. Here’s what Nils 
Lofgren has to do with all this: he doesn’t 
seem to have to reach for this kind of music - 
it seems to come naturally to him. The most 
exciting thing about Lofgren is that while he 
broke through into this mystical and perfectly 
tangible area of the rock that night on tv, and 
breaks through on his new record, his 
performance with Buchanan suggested that he 
was just getting off the ground and that it all 
lay ahead. 

Lofgren works with a group called Grin. 
He sings lead, plays acoustic guitar mostly for 
rhythm, electric for first and second leads, 
piano, and organ. Bob Berberich and Bob 
Gordon sing back-up and play drums and 
bass. They little rhythm section is all punch 
when they’re rocking, all flow otherwise. 
Their first lp came out earlier this year. One 
the cover the three of them sat in an innocu- 
ous lump, all grinning, of course. It looked 
like the cover of a Poco album. It wasn’t; but 
while many people think it’s as good or even 
better than this new one, I found it unremark- 
able - solid, bright, easy going, just plain 
easy. 

The new lp is called 1+1, presumably be- 
cause it has “two sides,” the Rockin’ Side and 
the Dreamy Side, just like those Original 
Sound oldies collections. So you might think 
this is just another revivalist conceit, like 
Daddy Cool. But check the cover. Just walk 
into your record store and look at it. Lofgren 
is alone in half-shadow, small, barrel-chested, 
looking, as was said of Ricky Nelson in Rio 
Bravo, so tough he doesn’t have to prove it. 
He looks a lot like Dylan on the cover of 
Highway 61, straight forward and no gim- 
micks. 

Charlie Gillett argues that Buddy Holly 
and the Crickets put out two different kinds 
of records; tough songs on the Cricket sides 
and soft ones on the Holly sides. He was talk- 
ing about lyrics and delivery as much as 
sound. We get something like that here. Most 
of Lofgren’s songs are pure pop, of the some- 
thing-w rong-with-love-and-it-throw s-me type. 
Those on the Rockin’ Side are angry, con- 
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fused, or desperate, while those on the 
Dreamy Side are more reflective. They actual- 
ly muse . “Lost a Number” is probably the 
most perfect. It starts off with an effortless 
story about meeting your dream girl, you 
falling for her and she for you, writing down 
her phone number, floating home on a cloud, 
and then Lofgren changes the tune and asks, 
“Have you ever lost a number? It’s like losing 
the world.” He pulls this off without ever 
seeming cute or self-conscious; it all seems 
obvious - but you’ve probably never put it 
quite as well as he does, and the song deepens 
your own experience. It’s pure pop philoso- 
phy. 

On the Rockin’ Side every number has an 
edge to it, the last two especially. You don’t 
so much hear or follow the lyrics as you hear 
little tag-lines at the end of each verse or 
chorus, something that gives you a feeling for 
what’s going on without ever taking you away 
from the music. As with Lennon, you can get 
most of it from the titles: “White Lies,” “End 
Unkind,” “Please Don’t Hide.” His songs here 
are intense, sharp vehicles for rock and roll, 
performed by a band that in spite of all its 
overdubbing sounds like a unit, like the band 
on the first Buffalo Springfield lp. 

Their sound is built out crisp bass and 
drums, with one super-miked acoustic guitar 
and a burning electric guitar, piano and organ 
when it’s called for, Lofgren’s rough, deep 
voice, or his soft, melodramatic one, with ap- 
propriate backing vocals. The first couple of 
cuts on the Rockin’ Side and “Hi, Hello 
Home” on the Dreamy Side sound like the 
best of the Springfield’s Last Time Around 
(“On the Way Home” or “Special Care”), but 
better, because this band is less formal than 
the Springfield was at that stage, and the sing- 
ing is much stronger. The whole Rockin’ Side 
builds and by the last cut the band is sizzling, 
screaming, and it all ends with a cackling that 
is positively unnerving and highly unpleasant. 
But this isn’t the old toilet-flushing routing; 
this is an appropriate part of the music, no 
more tacked on than anything this band does. 


However, I doubt if anyone is going to 
take my word on the basis of a well-timed 
cackle, so I’d better be more specific. Lofgren 
plays a vicious, brash guitar, choosing short 
runs and snatches of melody (again, like Stills 
on “Rock and Roll Woman,” and again, with 
more flash and less formality), working 
around choruses. Each song moves back and 
forth and into highs and lows with a great 
sense of surprise that is built on repitition. 
These is a moment of searing, wonderful in- 
tensity in each of his Rockin’ Side songs that 
is repeated, and given that repetition it gains 
strength each time it’s repeated; the new erup- 
tion is a surprise because you are into the 
flow of the song, you know the good moment 
is coming, but each time it’s better than it was 
before (it seems) and you’re knocked out. 

Though Lofgren is all over the place it 
never seems like he’s showing off; it all sounds 
like a group. He has a habit of making vocal 
asides in the middle of a song (best in 
“Moontears”) that are the equivilant of Mick 
Jagger’s dancing in terms of the way they set 
his songs on fire. Grin has the committment 
and the brittle emotion the early Kinks 
showed us with stuff like “You Really Got 
Me,” “Something Better Beginning,” and 
especially “I’m Not Like Everybody Else.” 
And when they play their dreamy stuff they 
at least approach the kind of detachment - 
that musing sensibility - that made it possible 
for Davies to write “Sunny Afternoon” and 
“Waterloo Sunset.” So if you want references, 
this band, whose guts, finesse, and delight 
must come from a sense of their own novelty, 
is a combination of the Buffalo Springfield 
and the Kinks, though in many ways they are 
already better than the former band, and cer- 
tainly possess an innocence that Ray Davies 
probably lacked when he was in his mother’s 
womb. 

These songs of Lofgren’s insinuate them- 
selves into whatever you’re doing. I picked a 
line out of “Moontears” - or it picked itself 
out - “You ask me if it’s right to love 
another guy, first I say yes AND THEN I 


SAY WHY!” that has the simple desperation 
about something not too big (not as big as 
The Fate of the World, say) that sums up the 
best of this band’s music. What matters here is 
not lyrics but a sound and a sense of the lyric 
- which you get from Lofgren growling 
“moooooooooontrs” or chanting “End un- 
kind, end unkind, END UNKIND ...” and so 
on. 

The Dreamy Side of this record is as pro- 
fusely arranged as a Fred Astaire movie, just 
as the Rockin’ Side is as tough as an old 45. 
There are strings, harps, and even Graham 
Nash singing on a cut. (To be honest, I didn’t 
notice him. The lp copy says he’s there, but I 
figure he’s not and it’s just part of the con- 
cept of the side; they simply paid for the use 
of the name.) The last cut on the side, “Soft 
Fun,” is (like “End Unkind,” the last Rockin’ 
cut) the ultimate expression of what Lofgren 
is trying to do with he genre. It has every- 
thing: enormous flourishes of strings, a begin- 
ning that features little children singing, a 
sound that comes close to one of Neil 
Young’s super-production numbers but never 
takes itself nearly as seriously. Lofgren is 
doing just what he says - having soft fun. The 
whole side is remarkably moving fluff, and its 
sentiment is on a level with old Crystals songs 
like “He’s Sure the Boy I Love” or the 
Ronettes’ “Walking in the Rain.” 

I’m raving because of the rock and roll, 
but I love the other side too. Lofgren, 
whether playing guitar as he did that night on 
tv or just being marvellous on “Hi, Hello 
Home,” is emerging as a major talent, and I 
guess he’s the kind of tough rocker who, as 
Lester says, has to be warm and loving deep 
down, just like Elvis. Good as this album is, at 
any rate, I think Lofgren is just hitting his 
stride. If I’m right, he also represents the 
thinnest and most vital tradition we have, the 
tradition of the rockers. While there isn’t the 
slightest hint of any boxed and wrapped 
“tradition,” his best songs have the spirit, not 
the form, of “That’ll Be the Day.” 

So stay outta planes. Nils. 

Greil Marcus 
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Ono, Raitt,Thylor and a pair of Lauras: 


The Plastic Ono Band album, first full set 
under her own name, was a stunningly 



FLY 

YOKO ONO 
APPLE 


Anybody with the right attitude, a few 
ideas and some moxie can create art if not 
Art. Or maybe that’s Art if not art, since the 
inflation of the idea takes it out of the realm 
of craft and turns it into a stereotype, a 
caricature which can be exploited by almost 
anybody with access to the media who carries 
themself right. What’s actually produced is 
secondary to the gesture, the pose and self-PR 
which are themselves great creative achieve- 
ments. 

Gesture is important in rock ‘n’ roll too, 
but in a somewhat inverted sense. The Art 
stance predicates a sort of aluminum de- 
tachment, creator and creation in a glycerine 
symbiosis if not always that organically re- 
lated. But in rock ‘n’ roll, the organic bloom 
is everything even if it’s ragweed or sprouts in 
a hothouse. The gesture, the attitudes, the 
moxie are all means toward an involvement 
that’s intense and purging, as opposed to the 
refrigerated autism and often neutral surfaces 
of late avant-garde art. What begins in perhaps 
nothing more than the ballsy assertiveness of 
attitudes and unrefined gestures can end in art 
if not Art, because here more than anywhere 
else the myth fertilizes the reality. Which is 
why Jerry Rubin and such dudes derived so 
much of their politics from the operative 
assumptions of rock. 

Yoko Ono couldn’t carry a tune in a 
briefcase. She has a mind-bending vocal range 
nearly comparable to such a primordial 
yodeler as Yma Sumac, whose old Capitol 
album of pre-Anno Domini areterioaccelerant 
headhunter anthems/raveups, Voice of the 
Xtaby (Ed. Note: Lester did not make this 
album up. It is for real ! Honest.) is still one of 
the alltime platters of arcane skull-pulves. But 
just ask her to sing “Raindrops Keep Failin’ 
On My Head” or “Come Rain or Come 
Shine” or even “Mairzy Doats” - phoo! 
Lainie Kazan she ain’t. Not even Lydia Pense. 
But fuck that, dames like them are a dime a 
drugstorefull. Yoko is a great singer, has 


become one through sheer persistence, and 
proven once and for all that when you reach 
the end of the alley, talent don’t matter a 
gnat’s turd when it comes to rock‘n’roll, what 
matters is a malleable mania and an almost 
deranged sense of drive. Keep swimming up- 
stream long enough and you’ve gotta hit the 
fount of the Eternal Tone sooner or later 
unless you’re ignorant enough to cop and try 
to come on cute. 

Yoko’s there. She paid her dues to scale 
the volcano too. From Two Virgins, through 
Unfinished Music # 2 and Wedding Album, 
people mainly clucked sympathetically or 
made cracks about poor misguided John, but 
public and sundry absolutely hated Yoko. 
That Jap bitch’s yammering was even uglier 
than the body she revealed to the world along 
with John’s in their infamous Rolling Stone / 
Two Virgins poster (one of the great mistakes 
of our time - two homely fools posing 
sternly for world peace through the public 
pecker) and more aggravatingly pretentious 
than her linty little Grapefruit Art dribbles. 
“Cambridge #69” from Unfinished Music #2 
alone was 26 minutes of little-modulated 
shrikes of admirable endurance but precious 
little imagination as entries in the shriek 
idiom go. The addition of John Tchichai and 
another New York ESP Records “freejazz” 
saxman didn’t mean shit — all a lot of people 
think you’ve got to do to give your gurglings 
and garble some credence is cop one of these 
cats, who most likely is scuffling for cabfare 
anyway, to tootle and squeak behind you a 
little bit. It just ain’t so. 

Everything John and Yoko did together 
sucked Dalai Lama dork till the Toronto 
Peace album where Yoko’s microtonal glottal 
spasms in “Cold Turkey” revealed her to have 
some rhythmic sense, i.e. when to lay out and 
when to come in hacking and spitting. But I 
still couldn’t take the long freakout on side 2 
until I read in a rock mag where some fanatic 
compared it to “Sister Ray” and Trane s 
“Meditations”, so I gorged myself with drugs 
(5th of Ten High) and listened through head- 
phones one night and dug it almost as much 
as Stooges’ “L.A. Blues.” The next morning I 
played it again at top volume despite the fact 
that my crippled landlady had already 
threatened to have her faggot son toss me out 
in the street on my ear already spongified by 
Sir Lord Baltimore. I went down to get the 
mail with Yoko’s caterwauling tearing 
through the bedroom screen halfway down 
the street, and thought: “If my neighbors 
played music like that, I’d have ’em arrested /” 
But I was starting to like it, and beginning 
to perceive that, near-impossible as it seemed 
for Yoko to hit a single note and hold it long, 
her very frenetic ranginess somehow brought 
her closer to the impossible note, the mystery 
song, the unknown tongue, between the 
quartertones, strived after by jazz musicians 
for years and with special intentness in the 
60s, whence Reed and Cale’s feedback and 
Iggy’s yowl was leading. 


pleasurable surprise. Only half the songs made 
it, but the ones that did were incredible. 
“Why” was a crazed gallop, banshee whinneys 
over scratchy John L. guitar mucho reminis- 
cent of Lou Reed’s old style. “Greenfield 
Morning I Pulled an Empty Baby Carraige All 
Over the City” reminded me in its modal 
drones of the great Music of Bulgaria album 
on Nonesuch that somebody else is gonna buy 
one of these days if all of us that have it keep 
harping long enough, and “Paper Shoes” was 
one of the most intelligent uses of electronic 
cutup techniques I’d ever heard in a “pop” 
record. Most of the rest was unlistenable, and 
the practice tape with Ornette Coleman’s 
quartet again didn’t make it, but so what? 
Yoko had proven herself to be more than a 
screaming mimi. Something was most defi- 
nitely happening here. 

So I waited eagerly and got real excited 
when this album came out, and even called up 
Capitol and pestered them for a copy when 
one didn’t arrive soon enough, but I must say 
after a couple of doggedly attentive listenings 
that it’s some kind of letdown. The rock ‘n’ 
roll creature has stepped back at least far 
enough to give equal billing to the Artist, and 
frankly I think the Artist sucks. Also it’s four 
sides this time, which I’m afraid’ is way, way 
too much. It wouldn’t be so bad if they’d 
devised a sacfull of new toons for her to 
exercise her tonsils on, but sides one and four 
bog down in two vocal jams, “Mind Train” 
and “Fly,” that are really hard to listen to 
and so repetitious that it seems unlikely that 
the effort of repeated listenings would be 
repaid. I would like to think that Yoko (and, 
inevitably, John) knows what she is doing, 
but the extreme prolixity, fuck, the boring- 
ness of these two tracks suggests that Yoko 
the Avant-Garde Artist has overcome Yoko 
the musician once more. Maybe she thinks 
they’re “events” or something. And the Artist 
also surfaces in two brief interludes where 
Yoko flushes a toilet and answers the phone. 

The rest of the album is a bit more 
interesting. Yoko makes a couple of attempts 
to sing in a more “conventional” manner than 
we’re used to hearing from her, one (“Mrs. 
Lennon”) startlingly successful and one 
(“Midsummer New York”) an utter disaster. 
“Mrs. Lennon” is a moody ballad and “Mid- 
summer New York” a sort of blues, which 
suggests that with a bit of woodshedding 
Yoko might become the Edith Piaf of bizarro, 
but never the Janis Joplin. Which is just as 
well. Although I saw her singing an original 
called “Sisters, Sisters,” a simple little ditty, 
at the Free John Sinclair concert in Ann 
Arbor recently, and it was so godawful 
piercing and sharp I winced, so maybe she can 
only handle the balladics in the studio. 

And maybe that’s just as well, because 
Yoko’s at her best when she’s just being 
atonal, far-out, belting out her primal yelps 
with some sense of timing and proportion. 
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There are parts of this album as close to the 
end of that incredible limb she straddled last 
time as she’s ever been, like the short version 
of Toronto’s “Don’t Worry Kyoko,” which 
really rocks, and the truly haunting and 
bizarre, in the way that music like Nico’s 
Marble Index is, “You.” Other times she 
settles for rather predictable modal scales 
backed by John’s guitar, but that sounds nice 
too or boring electronics of the echochamber 
brand that every two bit psychedelic rock 
group capitalized on 3 years ago (“Don’t 
Count the Waves”). Side 3 features something 
called the Joe Jones Tone Deaf Music Co., 
which is apparently an automatic percussion 
orchestra, providing random rambling backup; 
whatever it is, it complements yoko’s eerie 
vocalese excellently. 

Fly gets better with repeated listenings, 
but somehow I still feel that Yoko failed to 
make a positive step forward from her last 
effort. Her excess needs discipline, and for all 
the erratic brilliance of some of her work I 
don’t think she and John can really tell an 
exciting experiment from a self-indulgence. 
They know they’re on the right track some- 
how, but they’re still groping in the dark in 
many ways, so they just scoop up the whole 
pile of tape and market it. That’s not the way 
to bring new ears to experimental music. As 
far as Yoko’s come already, I’d hate to see her 
lose her way now. 

Lester Bangs 
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WOMEN'S LOVE RIGHTS 
LAURA LEE 
HOT WAX 

Laura may claim she’s “startin’ a new 
movement today” but to tell you the truth 
she’s just following in the Holland Dozier 
Holland tradition of great female vocalists. I’d 
settle for that any day. The supposed 
topicality of her music at this point may be as 
much a drawback as an asset: one would hate 
to see someone with this much talent have the 
same difficulty (labeled as a novelty act) that 
people like Lou Reed have gone through. 


On the other hand, since Laura is firmly 
ensconced in that Martha Reeves-Diana 
Ross-Freda Payne-Gladys Knight tradition, 
maybe she can become the female equivalent 
of Johnny Taylor’s “Soul Philosopher.” With 
titles like “It’s Not What You Fall For It’s 
What You Stand For”, “Don’t Be Sorry Be 
Careful If You Can’t Be Good” and “Wedlock 
is a Padlock” she’s got it down. 

It’s the songs that make the singer 
sometimes, and that is at least partially the 
case here: Laura can sing, she has a great 
voice, and a really impeccable sense of how to 
use it, but her tunes are just so ace they might 
pull her through anyhow. “Women’s Love 
Rights” was so good three people I live with 
bought copies of it, and it’s not even the best 
song here. 

For my money, that honor goes to either 
“Don’t Be Sorry” which has a titular rhythm 
you won’t be able to believe until you’ve 
heard it, or “Since I Fell for You,” a cover of 
an old Lenny Welch hit that comes off great. 
It’s got a monologue in front of the singing 
that is fine, and the band is amazing. At 
several points, the percussion punctuates so 
strongly that the cones in your speakers 
nearly leap out of themselves. And then the 
song is picked up and goes right on . . . it’s 
things like that that make this an almost 
unbelievably produced , as well as performed, 
album. 

Only on “That’s How Strong My Love Is” 
does the impact weaken and that is as much 
because both Solomon Burke’s and Mick 
Jagger’s versions are so incredible as because 
of any real weakness in Laura’s reading. 

Almost all the other songs, though, have 
something special about them. “Love and 
Liberty” has a chorus that is achingly 
reminiscent of Martha and the Vandellas, 
“Two Lovely Pillows” has marvelous Smokey- 
esque lyricism (it’s “two lovely pillows on a 
king-sized bed,” you know) and “I Don’t 
Want Nothin’ Old But Money” is the 
tailor-made vehicle for Miss Lee’s voice. 

Of those ladies I’ve mentioned, I suppose 
Laura Lee is closest to my true favorite, 
Gladys Knight. Her gritty voice and the way 
she has of almost over-stating everything are 
both reminiscent of Gladys. And while she’s 
not about to do Miss Knight in as my secret 
Motown love, it is true that she is by far the 
most beautiful lady singer we have. 

All of this radiates from Women’s Love 
Rights. The political joke may be temporary 
but I bet, and I sure as hell hope, that Laura 
Lee is going to be around for a long long 
while. 

Dave Marsh 

BONNIE RAITT 
WARNER BROS. 

She’s the best blues singer ever to come 
out of Radcliffe, and that’s no joke. She’s 
jammed with everybody from Son House to 
Junior Wells, who plays harp on this, her first 
album. With the help of Willie Murphy and 


Snaker Dave, blues buddies of John Koerner 
(Bonnie and Spider John live in Cambridge 
and occasionally jam together in a local bar), 
Bonnie Raitt put together a fine selection of 
hard and sweet blues, soul and smooth pop 
tunes, all in a few weeks of recording at a 
summer camp on Lake Minnetonka, 
Minnesota. 

Bonnie has a voice that’s just fine and uses 
it not to sweeten everything to the same dull 
mush but really to expand the possibilities 
and accentuate the best qualities of every 
song and form. Her guitar is authoritative, and 
she plays slide like nobody’s business. Steve 
Stills* “Bluebird” is getting most of the air- 
play - personally, I think it’s the best version 
of the song since, and maybe including, the 
Springfield - but there’s quite a range: a 
Marvelletes tune, one by Paul Siebel, 
Koerner’s “I Ain’t Blue,” in addition to the 
bedrock blues of Robert Johnson and the 
woman Bonnie considers her biggest influ- 
ence, Sippie Wallace. 

Bonnie signed with Warners because they 
guaranteed her complete artistic control, 
certainly unusual for a first album. It was 
undoubtedly more fun playing with the peo- 
ple she wanted to play with, and it comes 
through. She put off signing with anyone for 
awhile, due to her awareness of the ripoffs 
and bringdowns of the business. She feels she 
went into it clear headed now, and says she 
wants to use her growing influence to help the 
older blues singers she traveled with and to 
bring down the prices of records and concerts. 
We’ve all heard that before from various 
people, but there’s a better than usual chance 
that this Mighty Tight Woman might do some- 
thing. She’s touring now with Randy 
Newman. 

Bonnie Raitt is really great. 

William Kowinski 

GONNA TAKE A MIRACLE 
LAURA NYRO AND LABELLE 
COLUMBIA 

Laura Nyro’s previous work has been 
characterized by highly dramatic, unexpected 
vocal movement - an almost operatic style 
juxtaposing a rising scream with a low husky 
whisper, a tumbling run of stacatto syllables 
with a sudden hushed standstill - which, 
combined with an equally idiosyncratic, 
sometimes over-ripe orchestration, gave her 
songs a baroque texture. Her songs were very 
personal, often obscurely poetic, using words 
for their sounds and allusive qualities more 
than their precise “meanings” with results 
that ranged from brilliant to merely clever to 
dreadful. She performed alone at the piano, a 
dark-eyed New York madonna dressed like a 
cheap Fellini whore, singing her funky arias 
with all the high drama of the silent screen. A 
lot of people thought all this was pretty an- 
noying. But Nyro developed something of a 
cult - people who screamed “I love you” at 
concerts as well as a number of more reserved 
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fans like myself. I’ve never found Nyro’s style 
completely defensible but that’s ok; whose is? 
Yes, the drama gets a little too thick at times 
and the songs too self-consciously poetic and 
ingrown, but especially after an overexposure 
to these fresh country air folks, Nyro’s heavi- 
ly perfumed citysounas are a welcome shot of 
urban reality. 

Nyro’s new album isn’t a complete de- 
parture from her former sytle but it’s dif- 
ferent enough to attract a lot of people who 
had always found her too mannered. Here she 
devotes herself to eleven oldies in a more or 
less straightforward fashion with more or less 
success. The drama is toned down and the 
rollercoaster ride of her own compositions is 
for the most part abandoned in homage to the 
original soul and inspiration. The album was 
produced by the Gamble & Huff team whose 
distinctive r&b style has been laid on Jerry 
Butler, Dusty Springfield, Archie Bell & the 
Drells, Wilson Pickett and many others with 
uniformly fine results. What they’ve done on 
Gonna Take a Miracle I couldn’t say. None of 
the songs are from their large repertoire and I 
listened in vain for snatches of their familiar 
sound. Apparently the Gamble-Huff style 
book was put aside for Miss Nyro, who cer- 
tainly provided her own arrangements (al- 
though no one is credited). Instead, they’ve 
built a tight, refined — but not unnecessarily 
so - showcase, neatly disappearing in the pro- 
cess. Even Labelle (nee Patti Labelle and the 
Bluebelles) play a rather non-distinctive role 
on many cuts; it is after all a Laura Nyro 
album and Patti has the kind of voice that, 
unrestrained, could trample right over prac- 
tically anyone. 

But even the star is somewhat self-effacing 
here, as befits an hommage to one’s spiritual 
roots. She isn’t rigidly true to the originals 
but neither does she impose on them the 
more baroque elements of her own style. 
Only in “You Really Got a Hold on Me” does 
she depart from the Spirit of the original - 
and with particularly unfortunate results. One 
of Smokey Robinson’s deepest, most exqui- 
site compositions, the song is interpreted here 
with an upbeat which seems merely inappro- 
priate until it reaches its tacked-on finale: a 
big, churning upsweep in which Laura and the 
girls harmonize on the repeated line, “Hold 
me baby and don’t turn me loose cause I love 
(love love) you.” Of all the songs here, this is 
the one I’ve always felt closest to, so its 
neo-Ed Sullivan arrangement is a heavy dis- 
appointment. 


Martha and the Vandellas are apparently a 
favorite of Laura’s, and she’s included three 
of the group’s songs on the album. “Jimmy 
Mack,” a song I’ve always felt was a little too 
dull for Martha, is given such superb treat- 
ment here that it surpasses the original. Hot 
piano, Labelle woo-ing like crazy in the back- 
ground, handclapping and Nyro at her richest 
and most robust in the lead. The other Martha 
and the Vandellas numbers are less satisfying: 
“Nowhere to Run” runs on to no good effect, 
losing its shape toward the end in spite of 
some tasty harmonizing; and “Dancing in the 
Street” is coupled with “Monkey Time” for 
an interesting, well-controlled package that 
is somehow not entirely successtul - the 
patchwork at the end, while approximating 
Nyro’s own songs in its dramatic movement, 
doesn’t quite hold together (in performance, 
however, this combination is dynamite, its 
irregularities not so obtrusive, the slight shrill- 
ness of the recording unnoticed). 

Generally, the most successful cuts here 
are the “slow” ones. “Gonna Take a Miracle” 
(The Roy alettes), “Wind” (The Diablos), 
“The Bells” (The Originals), “Spanish Har- 
lem” (Ben E. King) and “Desiree” (The 
Charts) (thanks, Lenny) are all no-shit beau- 
ties, more soulful than I could have imagined. 
“Desiree” is an infinitely echoed miniature 
(1:50) that seems to use Laura multi-tracked 
to back herself as she was accustomed to 
doing on her earlier albums; I’m not so sure 
about that final note but the rest is pure as a 
mountain pool. “Wind,” done almost a capel- 
la, is a sweetly hushed breeze, and “Spanish 
Harlem” beautifully delicate without giving 
up its earthiness (and where Aretha confused 
the song considerably by identifying herself 
with the rose, Laura clearly makes the rose a 
man “with eyes as black as coal” and I like 
that; men can be roses too). But “The Bells” 
is my favorite. Laura has an intensity and 
depth that carries the song farther than I 
thought it could be taken and Patti, especial- 
ly, comes out front for a few phrases that just 
rip the song apart - that Laura holds her own 
without the slightest strain is quite a tribute 
to her own strength. Most revivals only make 
me want to return to the originals, but I had 
that impulse with none of these songs. That 
doesn’t mean that they’ve supplanted their 
models but that within themselves they’re 
entirely satisfying. 

Someone just called and, hearing Gonna 
Take a Miracle on the record player, asked 
what I thought of it. Without thinking I said 
it was as good as anything I’ve heard this year. 
That may not be quite true but it was spon- 
taneous and don’t make me stop to think of 
exceptions or qualifications just now. 

Vince Aletti 

KOKO TAYLOR 
CHESS 

I spend a lot of my time avoiding listening 
to blues releases, mainly because I find the 
black man’s white imitators a lot closer to 
where I live in general and also because any- 
thing that drags is just liable to put me to 
sleep. But Koko Taylor! Jeee-sus! 

No one seems to know much about her, 
except that she had a hit with the Willie 
Dixon-Howlin’ Wolf smash “Wang Dang 
Doodle” back in ’66. Why it took this long to 


hear the rest of this stuff is incomprehensible. 

I’ve always looked at Chicago blues as an 
exclusively male form; I can’t think of 
another great female blues singer in that 
whole scene. But here’s this sister just 
walloping the shit out of a dozen tunes that 
might make Wolf or Muddy cringe with envy. 
She screams and bellows and snorts like Wolf, 
she’s got the basso range to do it, and she can 
croon r’n’b like nobody since Little Eva and 
Shirley Ellis (who either copped her version 
of “Nitty Gritty” or else Koko wrote her own 
around the hit). - 

Peter Guralnick mentions Koko hanging 
around Chess’ Chicago office when he was 
doing his excellent book, Feel Like Goin’ 
Home, and I recall being disappointed that he 
didn’t say anything more. If she’s still scurry- 
ing around those streets, I hope it doesn’t last 
much longer. 

She’s absolutely brilliant: “Wang Dang 
Doodle” will stand right up to Wolfs im- 
mortal version and “Insane Asylum” (another 
Dixon composition, as is most of the best 
stuff here) is an instant classic: “Tears spewed 
from my eyes,” groans the male voice, “The 
only woman I ever loved in all my life out 
here in a place and condition like this!” And 
then they join together, this amazing man and 
this fucking incredible woman pouring every- 
thing out, just rocking you back with the 
purity and the brilliance: “Save me, save me, 
save me, baby/Save me, save me, save me 
please/I don’t know how I’m made/But I’m so 
glad I love you still”. It’s like the answer to all 
the years of sexist torment that pimps like Ike 
Turner (or at least the role Ike Turner plays) 
have put all the Tinas through! Simply stun- 
ning and remarkable, with the best sense of 
drama in a pop tune since Bob Dylan’s “Just 
Like Tom Thumb’s Blues”. 

Really, though there’s not a bad tune on 
here. When Dixon cranks out a great lyric 
(“Don’t Mess With the Messer,” “I Don’t Care 
Who Knows” or the remarkable “29 Ways”: 
“I got 29 ways to get in my baby’s door/ And 
when he needs me bad I can find about two 
or three more,” as well as the two we’ve al- 
ready mentioned), jCoko is inevitably up to 
the task. And wheri^he material is a little less 
ingenious, the grit of Koko’s tremendously 
powerful voice and the band (dig that sax!) 
carry it across anyhow. 

Get this record and pitch your own Wang 
Dang Doodle. 

Dave Marsh 
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THERE'S A RIOT GOIN' ON 
SLY & THE FAMILY STONE 

EPIC 

Sorry, gang. The riot’s over. Uh, but you can 
stay for the after party, even though some of 
you might claim it’s a wake. 

* * * 

The last Sly single before the great lull was 
“Thank-you etc.”, a story about, well, fight- 
ing the people you have to fight with and 
escaping with your life and all of the songs 
the group had recorded and, well, the period 
that Sly and the Family Stone blossomed in: 
Youth and Truth are making love 
Dig it for a start 
Dyin’ young is hard to take 
Copping out is harder. 

It’s here again on the new album: THANK 
YOU FOR TALKIN’ TO ME AFRICA. It’s 
slowed down to the point of being dragged 
out. Sly and the Family dragging through 
their memories and wondering as they go 
along - is this for real? 

* * * 

“Dance to the Music” exploded during the 
hey-day of the shing-a-ling, the kind of song 
that was always good to play through one 
more time with the same partner. A little 
later, they came to Detroit for their first con- 
cert date. It wa$, one single later, “Life/ 
M’Lady”, and they appeared with the Cham- 
bers Bros, and the Iron Butterfly. The concert 
was so good that no one really cared; later 
someone claimed that the people who first 
jumped up and started the crowd dancing in 
their seats were paid plants. Sly was so great 
that you knew the audience would have 
danced on its own anyways. The act was r&b 
and soul but feeling all of the things that were 
budding among the neophyte freeks (remem- 
ber hippies) and the peace/ love/ flowers (later 
dope) generation. They sold tons of records 
to a mixed audience that ran from ghettoes to 
suburbs the same way they mixed African 
styled chanting with wah-wah pedals and 
psychedelia. 

* * * 

“Luv N’ Haight” probably comes closer than 
anything else on the album to the music that 


has been Sly at his best: rocking soul with a 
taste of electronics. The chanting is missing 
on this cut and the rest of the album, but 
maybe that was getting too predictable. Start- 
ing off saying, “Feel so good/inside myself/ 
Don’t wanna move,” the song repeats the line 
incessantly with a few nice instrumental inter- 
ludes (this is cut one side one: you can’t be 
bored yet). Unfortunately, the song doesn’t 
move and leaves you on the edge of your seat 
waiting for it to really rip loose.. The length of 
the album is a long time to wait. The only 
movement in the song is for the lyrics to 
change from “Don’t wanna move” to “Want 
to move”. Big DEAL! 

* * * 

Sly’s breakthrough was followed by a stream 
of hits: “Life/ M’Lady,” “Sing a Simple Song/ 
Everyday People”, Stand/You Can Make It If 
You Try”. His knock-out concerts became 
THE talk: the time when Sly and Rose ran 
down into the audience on the Ed Sullivan 
show, dancing and hand jiving amidst all sorts 
of people trapped in their tuxedos who 
probably couldn’t dance anyways. Everyone 
watched the tv listings to see when Sly and 
the Family would grace the tube with their 
presence and pump some life into it. 

Their albums provided good material 
ranging from stuff that sounded pretty much 
like the singles to bits of wit like “Jane is a 
Groupie” to the infamous “Sex Machine”, the 
extended jam of the third album. They also 
did social commentary, nice tunes like 
“Everyday People” and “Don’t Call Me Nig- 
ger Whitey”. They were “We gotta live 
together” tunes that really couldn’t hurt any- 
body, in fact they made a lot of people feel 
good enough to buy them. 

A medley of fine tunes that sucked in the 
audience made them one of the most popular 
groups at Woodstock and they occupy a good 
piece of the record, giving it one of its more 
popular cuts. (I remember the time a friend 
asked me how tired I was of white kids asking 
if you thought Sly was “soulful” at Wood- 
stock.) Despite the moving performances of 
Hendrix and Havens, Sly was probably the 
black prince of Woodstock. But then where 
does rock have its roots? 

* * * 

The single, “Family Affair”, is the album at 



its best. Even after that ridiculous wait for a 
new single, that tune justified it - especially 
the first time on the car radio somewhere on 
Woodward late at night. Like much of the 
material here, it is reserved and introspective, 
sparse in arrangement. But it’s not overdone 
in any way and the style fits the song about a 
delicate situation (or group of situations) 
without becoming either crude or cliched. Sly 
even sounds a little like, you guessed it, Lou 
Rawls! 

* * * 

The “Stand” lp was followed by two (2) sin- 
gles and an immense gap. The talk about the 
group changed, no one talked about the bomb 
appearance a little while ago because they 
were too pissed off that he hadn t shown. 
Even if he did show chances were that some- 
one would tell you that they saw him hanging 
out of the side of his limo or that he couldn’t 
pull his stuff together during the set or not 
until half-way through. There was Sly too, the 
summer before last, talking on Cavett’s show 
about how strung out he became on vitamins 
or health foods or some such. 

* * * 

“(You Caught Me) Smilin’ ” and “Runnin’ 
Away” seem to be using high pitched voices 
to talk either as his conscience or good fairy. 
The former is about getting caught while 
you’re stoned and Sly sings in the most 
dragged out Lou Rawls voice one can imagine. 
The latter tune is self-explanatory. 

* * * 

Maybe the riot, the milieu that the group 
came to prominence in, the last half of the 
sixties, has vanished — or at least changed. 
Maybe Sly feels the same need to get to more 
of a black thing that drove Hendrix during the 
latter protion of that artist’s life. True, Sly 
never got so far from his musical roots as 
Hendrix was at times accused of. Yet, for a 
black artist to play the prince of Woodstock 
can cost a high price in mental orientation 
when he realizes that he can no longer express 
faith in that culture. 

Sly, on this album, has taken to giving 
lip-service to Pan-Africanism. Actually, two 
titles refer to Africa or at least have the word 
Africa in them. One is the dragged out version 
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of “Thank You” mentioned earlier, the 
second is a new tune called “Africa Talks To 
You ‘The Ashphalt Jungle’ It rambles 
about “Timber ... all fall down/ 
timber . . . who’s around”; it talks about 
copping out in vague terms and promptly 
does so. The tunes are both empty and add 
nothing to all the gaps, the tiredness and the 
failures of the past pointed to elsewhere in 
the album. Sly has offered nothing new other 
than a superficial hint of moving in a very 
positive direction . . . that or a red herringed 
cop-out. 

Welcome to the after party at least. 

W. Kim Heron 

SPIDERS IN THE NIGHT 
ANDY ZWERLING 
KAMA SUTRA 

Would you like to make an album? Not all 
alone if you don’t want to, because we’d let 
you bring some friends along. 

Okay, now you : Would you listen to his 
album? Maybe you would. And maybe not. 
But what if you’d made an album? You’d 
probably be more willing to listen to his al- 
bum, huh. 

Now for the hard one: Do you think 
everybody who wants to should be able to 
make an album? 

David Rubinson, Fillmore Records: 

. . . and that’s where I think the great music 
of the Seventies is going to come from - 
people who understand recording techniques 
well enough to get just the kind of sound they 
want by carefully choosing a home recorder 
and microphones and recording themselves in 
their own homes. That’s where they make 
music anyway!! That’s where they’re most 
relaxed!! So why not???” 

Did you like McCartney ? 

Who is Andy Zwerling? A kid. He lives on 
Long Island with his mother and sisters and a y 
couple of Labrador puppies. He writes neat 
things, some of which you’ve read here in 
CREEM, and others of which you read in 
Rolling Stone, and a very nice one of which is 
inside this album. 

He writes songs, too. I can’t relate to a one 
of them. They’re real smart-New-York-teen- 
ager-my st ical-almo st- tuned-twelve- 
string-guitar songs. If I were thirteen, I think 
I’d be closer to them, but I turned that corner 
a while ago. 

I liked “Down waters/Crosswaters,” come 
to think of it. Nice production, nice melody, 
nice lyrics. 

Would I ask you to buy this album, even 
though I know Andy? Nope. 

But if you’re somewhere between eleven 
and fourteen, I might. 

And if you’re older, and want to give 
something to your younger sister or brother — 
the one you don’t talk to much - this might 
be it. 

I hope Andy makes another album, be- 
cause he says it’s gonna be a rock and roll 
album. 

And I hope you make your album, too. 

P.S. Lou Reed sez he likes Spiders in the 
Night. It’s not James Taylor, in case you were 
worried. 

Ed Ward 


EDDIE COCHRAN - Legendary Masters Se- 
ries (United Artists UA 9959, 2 LPs):: One of 
the most evocative covers in re-issue history, 
intriguing liner notes by Lenny Kaye, an in- 
telligent selection of cuts, and mostly second- 
rate, lifeless music. Charlie Gillette was right 
about Eddie — his music is almost wholly con- 
trived and ten years after his death he’s a lot 
less fun to hear than, say, Gene Vincent or 
Ricky Nelson, who were roughly parallel 
figures and not that great either. Cochran’s 
influence on rock and roll, through the Who 
and virtually every other British rock group of 
note except the Stones (Beatles, Move, Small 
Faces, etc.), was extraordinary - because he 
alone of all rockers did a full-scale tour of 
Britain, because he gave the English a style 
they could both dig and easily master, be- 
cause he was great on stage (his performance 
in The Girl Can *t Help It has all the verve his 
music here lacks), and finally because he died 
in England and was therefore perfect cult 
material. So he was a direct physical link to 
the real thing, just what John and Pete needed 
at that moment in time. In the end, though, 
the three pages Nik Cohn devotes to Cochran 
in Rock From the Beginning are more ex- 
citing than this set. You can still get 
“Summertime Blues” on a single anyway. 

FARTHER ALONG — The Byrds (Columbia 
KC 31050):: The Byrds — excuse me, 
McGuinn, rock’s first auteur - are still mak- 
ing records. The reason you can tell is that 
none of their other records has the same title 
or cover as this one. 

FAMILY ALBUM — Stoneground (Warner 
Bros. 2Zs 1956, 2 records):: Stoneground is 
what happens when a group is created out of 
a scene that no longer exists except in the 
public’s imagination. The form is mastered 
but it has no relationship to what is supposed 
to be the content. The fact that Sal Valentino 
used to be compared, as a singer, with Dylan, 
seems like a real sick joke. Lynn Hughes is 
well-known as the worst female singer in San 
Francisco ( she was the one on the Tongue & 
Groove lp, yep). The band is highly com- 
petent - one might say efficient - but so 
what? John Blakeley has the best sneer in the 


group (Tim Barnes is moving up, though). But 
not even the sneer is real. If you want the real 
version of what this “San Francisco Band” 
purports to be, get the Great Society set on 
Columbia, a recording of innocence, guts, and 
power, three things, among many others, that 
Stoneground seems to have heard little about. 

ARTHUR “Big Boy” CRUDUP - THE 
FATHER OF ROCK AND ROLL (because he 
inspired Elvis, that is), Vintage Series (RCA 
LPV 5 73):: RCA has junked their old 
“Vintage Format” (wine bottles on the 
covers) and now their re-issues are better than 
anything on the market outside of those from 
United Artists. Covers are lovely, photos and 
notes interesting and informative, selection of 
cuts (original mono) excellent. And this is 
probably Crudup’s best lp, recordings from 
1941-1954, including the original versions of 
“That’s Alright Mama” and “My Baby Left 
Me.” But Elvis’ covers are enormously superi- 
or, no matter what blues purists will tell you. 
Crudup wrote good songs but he did not sing 
or play them in a particularly interesting or 
moving way. While decent listening, this lp is 
of mostly historical interest. I bought it, and 
I’m not sorry, but I just won’t play it much. 

BONNIE RAITT (Warner Bros. 1953). This is 
a strong and warm record of the blues by a 
first-rate woman singer and an obviously 
sympathetic band. Junior Wells on harp is a 
little too good for the group - I mean he 
really stands out - but he’s playing here not 
as a session man but as someone who thinks 
he’s into something quite fine. Bonnie Raitt 
carries off “Walking Blues” and “Since I Fell 
for You,” like a master. This lp is a marvelous 
exception to the simpering pap Warner’s 
seems to have fallen for lately. Buy it. 

GROOTNA (Columbia C31033):: A very 
solid lp by a solid Berkeley group. Opening 
cut (“I’m Funky”) is probably the weakest so 
don’t let that put you off. The band rocks 
and keeps its sense of humor - this is good 
party music, which makes sense, since they 
play mostly for crowds that like to drink 
while they dance. No frills. 
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Holiday Music, The Rock and England at a glance 


Dec. 16, 1971 

I’ve decided to start dating these columns, 
to give you a better idea of how they relate to 
reality, which has usually changed quite a bit 
between their writing and the time you see 
them. This decision came to me as I sat here 
planning my review of this year’s batch of 
Christmas records and suddenly realized that 
most people wouldn’t see this column until at 
least February . . . 

Christmas records have always been with 
us, starting in a big way with Bing Crosby’s 
“White Christmas” (Decca 23778) which 
seems to have been routinely reissued just 
about every November since 1941 or so. It 
also made the charts in most of those years, 
up to 1962 when it made a mysterious disap- 
pearance. It still gets played on some stations 
as an oldie. “Little Drummer Boy” by the 
Harry Simeone Chorale (20th Century Fox 
121) also vanished in 1963 after five straight 
years of yuletide popularity. ’63 also spelled 
doom for the Drifters’ version of “White 
Christmas” (Atlantic 1048), which had pre- 
viously undergone yearly revival since 1955. 
Brenda Lee’s “Rockin’ Around the Christmas 
Tree” (Decca 30776) bombed out in 1963 
too after three consecutive years of success. 
So what gave the axe to all these standbys? 
One thing that comes to mind is the fact that 
the greatest Christmas record of all time came 
out in 1963, Phil Spector’s A Christmas Gift 
For You (LP) (Philles 4005) from which 
tracks are still being played today. Yet oddly, 
the only single released from it, Darlene 
Love’s incredible “Christmas (Baby Please 
Come Home)” (Philles 125) never made the 
charts. 

Right after that the Beatles arrived and 
inspired a whole new field of novelty records 
(I know of about fifty devoted to the group), 
many of which had to do with Christmas. 


“Ringo Bells” by the Three Blind Mice (Atco 
6324), “I Want the Beatles For Christmas” by 
Jackie and Jill (USA 791) and “Christmas 
With the Beatles” by Judy & the Duets (Ware 
6000), all 1964, typify the genre. There 
hadn’t been anything like this since 1956, 
when Elvis burst upon the scene. 

Since then Christmas records have been 
pretty dull, hitting mostly the easy listening 
markets, and not very hard at that. Part of the 
problem was that the real creative energy 
went out of pop and into “progressive” rock, 
and unless you can imagine the Grateful Dead 
singing Christmas carols you’ll understand 
what I mean. “Hey Jude” was big around 
Christmas of ’68 and had some of the expan- 
sive spirit of that season, but it took 1971 and 
the beginning of rock’s return to its rightful 
place on the throne of pop music to bring us a 
really worthwhile Christmas single. I speak of 
course of John & Yoko’s “Happy Xmas (War 
is Over)” (Apple 1836) which to my ears is 
more a Phil Spector record than a John & 
Yoko. What I mean by that is that the senti- 
mental theme of the song (despite the 
tacked-on relevance) allowed Spector to let 
himself go in the direction he travels best 
(toward the heavy fudge syrup) and only the 
Holiday occasion keeps it from being 
mawkish. As a Christmas record it’s perfect, 
and belongs on the reissued Philles album(s) 
Spector’s been promising for so long. Note 
also that it wasn’t issued in England because 
of legal complications arising from Yoko’s 
being credited for a share of the royalties. 

Other seasonal records include “Jingle 
Bells” by the Singing Dogs (RCA 48-1020), a 
hit from 1955 that was reissued after a N.Y. 
disc jockey played the old record and got a 
huge response. It features dog barks edited 
into a recognizable melody, and is reportedly 
breaking big in all markets. The Carpenters, 
Johnny Mathis, Elvis, Shawn Phillips, Rod 


McKuen, Donny Hathaway, Bobby Sherman, 
the Brady Bunch, Tiny Tim, the Chambers 
Brothers (!) and the Anita Kerr Singers also 
have Christmas singles out. All are the pre- 
dictable mush. Little Jimmy Osmond makes 
his solo debut with “If Santa Were My 
Daddy” (MGM 14328), both Stevie Wonder 
and Burt Bacharach have released “What 
Christmas Means to Me”, Freddy King’s 
“Christmas Tears” (Federal 12439) and 
Charles Brown’s “Please Come Home For 
Christmas” (King 5405), both fine blues 
records, have been re-released, and Brown has 
another on his present label, “Merry 
Christmas Baby” (Jewel 815). Also of note: 
“Lonesome Christmas” by Lowell Fulson, 
another veteran bluesman (Jewel 813). Of 
course there’s Cheech & Chong’s pallid “Santa 
Claus and His Old Lady” (Ode 66201), and 
“Rudolph” by the Next Generation (UA 
SP67), a bunch of kids assembled by Biff 
Rose to stumble through the song. They can 
be heard bolting for the door as the last note 
dies. A nice record. And for the soul brothers 
we have “Soul Santa” by Brook Benton 
(Cotillion 44141) and “I’m Dreaming of a 
Black Christmas” by Little Alfred & the 
Linden Black Youth Choir (Wizdom 1983). 

Okay, enough of this; let’s sink our teeth 
into some timeless sounds. There’s a good 
batch of hard rock singles out, highlighted by 
“You Snooze, You Lose” by Hoopy Ferguson 
& the Wild Dogs (Renegade 5603 - distr. by 
London). It’s got that old Rolling Stones 
raveup style, and I can’t decide if the singer 
sounds more like Jerry Lee Lewis or Randy 
Newman. Stylistically it’s the former, but 
something about his voice seems out of place. 
Anyway, it’s a boss record. The Rattles, who 
are big in my book for their 1970 record 
“The Witch” have a good rocker in “Devil’s 
On the Loose” (London 1037), though it is 
again marred by unnecessary and distracting 
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orchestration. They’re getting fuzzier and 
funkier though, and may just break through 
into the heavy metal league. “Park Preserve” 
by Climax (Carousel 30,055) is recommended 
to those who liked early Bloodrock. And 
“Baby Won’t You Let Me Rock and Roll 
You” by Ten Years After (Columbia 
4-45530) is one of the finest things they’ve 
done. Interesting that they rhyme “rock & 
roll” with “stroll”, just like Led Zeppelin do 
in “Rock and Roll”. Been years since 
anybody did that. I wonder how many of the 
kids who buy TYA and LZ records have any 
idea what the Stroll was? The two songs have 
a lot in common thematically, but this one is 
better because there are no solos. I also dig 
the device of dialing pa$t the various radio 
stations at the start. It brings you right into 
the context of rock & roll, driving in a car and 
flipping across the dial with your right hand, 
looking for something to help you eat up the 
road. This is just the record to do it, though 
they blew the bit by having the song start 
from the beginning rather than about 20 
seconds in, the way you catch them on the 
radio in “real life.” 

Scott English has been around awhile, 
making the charts in 1964 with “High On a 
Hill” (Spokane 4003) but despite his name 
and the fact that he’s currently high in the 
charts and the hearts of the British, he’s an 
American. Actually the record, “Brandy”, is 
slipping down over there, but for awhile he 
was featured in all the pop papers and now 
finally the record is out here (Janus 171). It’s 
not bad in an Elton John sort of way, but it’s 
interesting because the former record was a 
classic doo-wop chant. Also making a come- 
back this month is Donnie Elbert with a 
marvelous recording of “Where Did Our Love 
Go” (All-Platinum 2330). Donnie hit the 
charts once before in 1957 with “What Can I 
Do” (DeLuxe 6125) but he’s better 
remembered by me for the great “Hey Baby” 
(Vee-Jay 336). Anyway it’s good to have him 
back. And speaking of Scott English, he once 
co-authored the American Breed’s “Bend Me, 
Shape Me” (Acta 811) and now the song is 
back, done by Henry Shed (Cream 1011) but 
considerably changed and soulified. Also back 
but not changed a whit is “The Lion Sleeps 
Tonight” (Atlantic 2846) by Robert John. 
Personally, I had enough of this off-key falset- 
to warbling in 1961. Another name from the 
past is Trade Martin, whose “That Stranger 
Used to Be My Girl” (Coed 570) was a 
passable record for 1962. The new one is “I 
Can’t Do it for You” (Buddah 266), a big 
production pop song written by Chip Taylor 
that just doesn’t do it for me. 

It’s not too late to comment on a few 
records that were out last month and are still 
big. “Your Move” by Yes (Atlantic 2819) 
sounds like a mixture of Beach Boys and 
Jefferson Airplane, which means it’s a fine 
record, possibly the first single by one of 
those organ-heavy English groups that I’ve 
really liked. The lyrics are a bit daft, but if 
you do like me and tune out all the “don’t 
surround yourself with yourself, move on 
back to squares” foolishness, filling in your 
own lyrics mentally (I find “do you wanna 
dance” works nicely . . . ) it can be a lot of 
fun. “Day After Day” by Badfinger (Apple 
1841) is a beautiful pop song of the type this 


group is supremely skilled at making, and I 
hope it graces the airwaves for a long time. 
Not so their disappointing new album, 
however. “American Pie” made a fast jump 
into the top 20 as the shock wore off in the 
industry and they noticed people were 
clamoring for it in droves. A1 Green’s “Let’s 
Stay Together” (Hi 2202) is not nearly as 
good as “Tired of Being Alone” but Joe L has 
a fine blues record on the same label, “As the 
Years Go Passing By” (Hi 2195) that sounds 
like a rough B.B. King. “Bang a Gong (Get it 
On)” by T. Rex (WB 1032) has been re- 
serviced and it’s still as tremendous a single as 
it was the first time. Get on it, you fools! 
Also reserviced is Dylan’s “George Jackson” 
due to an error on the original label crediting 
BMI instead of ASCAP. Collectors, take note. 
And it looks like the record ain’t gonna make 
top 10, sad to say. “Revival Day” is out as a 
single from Savage Rose (Gregar 288) and it’s 
such a naturally great record you can count 
on this country’s myopic radio programmers 
to ignore it completely. 

Carroll O’Connor and Jean Stapleton of 
“All in the Family” went in the studio to sing 
“Those Were the Days” and the resultant 
single (Atlantic 2847) is a lotta fun. Not only 
can you understand all the words, but there’s 
more of them, and the trad jazz band adds a 
good-timey flavor. Jerry Lee Lewis has a good 
version of “Me & Bobby McGee” (Mercury 
73248) that’s getting country airplay but de- 
serves to go pop. Mungo Jerry adds a little 
pop to his skiffle sound with “You Don’t 
Have to Be in the Army to Fight in the War” 
(Pye 65,003) and in case you hadn’t noticed, 
Pye (a major British company, with the Kinks 
among others) now has an American branch. 
And this month’s “most promising title/most 
disappointing record” award goes to Captain 
Freak and the Lunacy cle Band for “What 
Ever Happened to Superman” (Jamie 1397). 

ENGLAND AT A GLANCE: It’s always in- 
teresting to note the differences between the 
British and American charts. As you might 
expect, there are U.S. singles on the chart that 
we consider old, English records we haven’t 
heard yet, and there’s always a certain num- 
ber of hits on either side that don’t reach the 
other. The English kids are far more con- 
cerned about this than us, forming clubs to 
import singles (usually soul) and often boot- 
legging them to force the record companies to 
issue the records. The problem is that the 
companies tend to issue what’s popular 
around London, which isn’t always what’s 
wanted in the provinces. But anyway, there’s 
much less concern on this side about what we 
might be missing. 

Though now sliding down, Slade has lately 
been #1, beating out even Rod Stewart, with 
“Coz I Love You” (available here on Cotillion 
44139). This former skinhead band was re- 
viewed in this column with great enthusiasm 
when “Get Down and Get With It” came out, 
but in a recent interview they call the record 
an “experiment” and promise to do no more 
hard rock, so you probably won’t be seeing 
their name here again. The current #1 record 
is “Ernie” by Benny Hill (Columbia) but I 
know absolutely nothing about it. 
“Tokoloshe Man” by John Kongos, which I 
found disappointing, is #3 and looks like a 


huge smash. And this may seem incredible, 
but the Newbeats are back on the charts and 
rising fast with “Run Baby Run”, an old hit 
from 1965 that Ed Ward maintains CSN&Y 
oughta add to their repertoire. You remember 
the Newbeats, 3 punks from Shreveport, 
Louisiana who sounded like Dick and Dee 
Dee and made it big with “Bread and Butter” 
(Hickory 1269). This sort of thing goes on all 
the time in Britain; earlier this yera “Heart- 
break Hotel” was reissued and made the top 
10. It happens here too, but very rarely with 
the exception of Christmas songs. The last 
time I recall is 1965 when “Harlem Noc- 
turne” by the Viscounts (Amy 940) made a 
surprise return 5 years after the original hit, 
going even higher on the charts the second 
time. I may’ve missed one or two, but the 
point is that Americans seem to prefer a new 
version of an old song, as with Freddy Scott’s 
“Hey Girl” which is now a hit again by 
Donny Osmond (MGM 14322). Meanwhile 
Bruce Channel’s “Hey Baby” was reissued and 
promptly did a nosedive. 

Back in England, a big hit and the subject 
of much controversy is “Keep On Dancing” 
by the Bay City Rollers. Their detractors call 
it bubblegum, they call it simple dance music, 
and I haven’t heard it but I bet it’s great. 
There’s also a minor furor over a group called 
Middle of the Road, who’ve had 3 straight 
smashes this year with “Chirpy Chirpy Cheep 
Cheep”, “Tweedle Dee, Tweedle Dum” and 
now “Soley Soley”. Bubblegum and reggae 
are very strong forces in England and the 
critics seem to approve of “good” bubblegum, 
usually citing “Sugar Sugar”. T. Rex, of all 
groups, are coming to be regarded as a bubble- 
gum act. Their audience seems to be com- 
posed mostly of 13-16 year old girls more 
interested in Marc’s dreamy eyes than his 
music, and I must admit their rhythms do 
sometimes get reminiscent of “Yummy 
Yummy Yummy” but it’s all pretty funny 
anyway. With Bolan as Enlgand’s latest and 
biggest six symbol, it’s no surprise their new 
single “Jeepster” is rising with a bullet (or 
would be if Melody Maker had bullets) even 
though it’s on the album. Also entering the 
charts is “Riders on the Storm” by the Doors, 
and what took so long? The Who have 
stabilized around #15 with “Let’s See 
Action”, which hasn’t been released here yet 
because of the unexpected success of “Behind 
Blue Eyes”. It’s sort of an answer record to 
“Won’t Get Fooled Again”, and quite good 
from the one hearing I’ve had. The Move’s 
latest single “Chinatown” is making a good 
showing too, and was just released, here on 
MGM 14332. So far it’s getting about as much 
airplay as their last single, “Tonight” (Capitol 
3126), another fine song that was also big in 
England. How people in this country can 
complain about the decline of rock and at the 
same time ignore all the good records is quite 
beyond me. 

CLOSING GREASE: The latest issue of Who 
Put the Bomp tells in 88 pages more than you 
ever wanted to know about the roots of 
English rock, and includes Lester Bangs’ 
25,000 words on the Troggs as well. Don’t 
miss it, it’s yours for 50c from me at 64 
Taylor, Fairfax, CA. 94930. 
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Wliaft In It ForYxi? 



We don’t have to tell you 
what’s going on or what to 
think about it. You know as 
well as we do, because you’ve 
been living in the middle of it 
from the Civil Rights 
movement to the breakup of 
The Beatles, from the 
Monterey Pop Festival to 
Grand Funk at Shea Stadium, 
from the death of JFK to the 
death of Jimi Hendrix . . . 
from the distant past of 
nuclear disarmament to the 
near future of a visit to China. 

Things change, even the ones 
we’re most familiar or happy 
with. Fusion has always tried 
to reflect that change and to 
present our view of the events 
and the people that cause it. 

We’ve published articles, 
interviews, essays and 
photographs .on John and 
Yoko, Andy Warhol, Cat 
Stevens, John Lindsay, Dan 
and Phil Berrigan, communes, 
the new religions, Lenny 
Bruce, Ray Mungo, Rod 
Stewart . . . you name it, him 
or her. 

We feature the talented writers 
of the past few years: Michael 
Lydon, Robert Christgau, 
Richard Goldstein, John 
Gordon, R. Meltzer . . . 
the ones who know about, 


care about and write about 
rock & roll, politics, movies, 
books, the ins and outs of 
America in the 1970s. 

A subscription to Fusion is a 
guarantee that you’ll receive a 
magazine that’s with you, in the 
middle of what’s going on, 
and willing to offer an opinion 
about it. 

If you subscribe now, you can get 
your choice of two of the following 
albums: Frank Zappa’s 200 Motels , 
The Who— Meaty, Beaty , Big and 
Bouncy , Commander Cody— Lost in 
the Ozone , Jefferson Airplane- 
Bark , John Entwistle- Smash Your 
Head Against the Wall, The Who— 
Who ’s Next, J. Geils Band-77ie 
Morning After, Allman Bros. Band- 
Live at Fillmore, Moody Blues— 
Every Good Boy Deserves Favor, 
Bonzo Dog Band— Beast of the 
Bonzos. 

For a one-year subscription send $8 
along with the coupon below to: 
Fusion, 909 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 02215. 

Name: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip: 

Choice of two albums: 

1 . 

2 . 
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to the point where first he was merely a 
buffoon and now he has ceased to exist. 
Don’t lose any, sleep over it, Dave. It was no 
great loss. ■< 

The review closes with a statement that 
Dylan made to Peter Fonda about giving 
people hope. I would have been far more rele- 
vant to close the review with a statement that 
Dylan made to all of us many years ago: 
“Don’t follow leaders/Watch the parking 
meters.” 

Allen Pasternak 
Flouston, Texas 


DearCREEM: 

Going over the shitty magazine selection 
at the corner drug store, your cover caught 
my eye (Nov. issue). I’m only able to say that 
I’m really sorry that I’ve missed all of your 
previous issues. 

Your magazine is what I’ve been looking 
for, but was unable to find. If I had, I’d sub- 
scribe. It is truly a well-written, informative 
magazine. And, if it weren’t for all the fuckin’ 
establishment types in my neighborhood, 
your sales would definitely be up around 
here. 

Might I add that the article on Grand 
Funk was simply fantastic. Thank you, Lenny 
Kaye. 

Kim Ristola 

Detroit MI. 


DearCREEM: 

Dave Marsh, what are you, some kind of 
an egoistic, hipper than thou, high energy 
asshole? That was the most fucked up review 
of Surfs Up ever. That was the most fucked 
up put down of the Beach Boys ever. Who the 
fuck cares about “409,” “Fun, Fun, Fun” or 
“Surfin’ ”? The only Beach Boys I know are 
the Beach Boys I saw in Big Sur a year ago. 
And if you really dig high energy, Dave, I 
advise that you go see the Beach Boys in live 
concert, before you start bitchin’ about how 
boring they are. Where’s your head at man? 
Grand Funk? It would be interesting to know 
how many chords Mark Farner can play on 
the guitar as compared to Carl Wilson. What’s 
so bad about the politics in “Student 
Demonstration Time?” The guys didn’t want 
your ass shot. Look, man, it’s time to start 
wising up and stop kidding ourselves. If you 
think that we can really overthrow this fuck- 
ing system by force, you’re really stupid. You 
don’t know what you’re up against. It is a 
very complex Socio-Economic Mechanized 
System. The only way to defeat it is to infil- 
trate it from inside, send people who we can 
trust inside the system. I wish you’d wise up, 
man. Don’t build another dream, we just got 
over one. 


Look man, Grand Funk is alright in the 
open air, smashed and just shit kicking. But 
there are times when I just wanna lay in bed, 
smoke grass, drink wine, get horny and finger 
my- twat, while listening to the Beach Boys. 
You stopped digging the Beach Boys when 
Pet Sounds came out? Gee, that’s the time 
when I first noticed the Beach Boys. Pet 
Sounds was my first Beach Boys lp, and I 
bought all their LP's after that. Did you ever 
give a listen to 20/20 or Sunflower? No, I 
don’t think so, you’re too hip for that right? 

It’s a shame that people like you would 
have anything to do with a magazine like 
CREEM. It’s too bad that the revolution has 
you on it’s side. Are you? It’s a fucking shame 
that you exist as all, Dave, it’s a fucking 
shame. They were right, you are incapable of 
appreciating art. It’s a shame that too many 
of us are reading your articles. You are ex- 
tremely illogical, boring and hung up. 

“ . . . you better take care of your life, cuz 
nobody else will ...” 

(Alan Jardine) 

Barbara Kievats 
Perry, Michigan 

P.S. My brother, who is a freshman at U of M 
and residing in Ann Arbor, said that you, 
Dave Marsh, have a distorted point of view of 
the revolution and that you are viewing it 
from a bourgeois standpoint. 


DearCREEM: 

• Holy Fuck!! Do you always have to rip off 
everything that Rolling Stone exalts, even if it 
involves important and valuable figures of our 
generation? Goddamn it, OK, we know that 
you hate Jann Wenner and his apostles (for 
some reasons that are not really clear to the 
public), that you cater to the third generation 
musicians and poets more than anything else, 
that you don’t dig anything softer than Grand 
Funk but O.K., enough already. You’ve made 
your point. Shit. 

I was on my way to the library last night 
to do a research and decided to stop by the 
Paramount news center on Michigan Ave. I 
saw the new CREEM and eagerly bought a 
copy. Moments later, I was in the library with 
the proper books and material for my re- 
search. Being a music freak, I turned the pages 
of CREEM to the record review section first. I 
read Jon Carroll’s review of the Band’s 
Cahoots first. It was so shitty that I could 
have puked but I didn’t wanna attract the at- 
tention of the other students inside the li- 
brary. Carroll really did a shitty job on that 
one. The Band. Hell, the Band is one of the 
best, accomplished, organized Rock bands 
there is around. 

Then I turned the pages - Geezus Kraist! ! 
Surfs Up - a fucking great album . . . torn to 
pieces. I mean, Geezus, how can you do that 
to a fucking great work of art? Surfs Up is a 
fantastic album, although not as great as Sun- 
flower, which is magnificient. But goddamn 
man, you’re being overhip yourself. The 
Beachboys are one of the strangest phenom- 
ena in Rock and if you haven’t been into 
them the past six years, since Pet Sounds, 
then you’re not* into them at all and you have 
no qualification to review any of their present 
day albums. If you don’t dig the group why 


can’t you assign somebody else to do a review 
instead of pulling a fucked up one like that? 
Now I wonder whether you guys wait until 
you find out what Rolling Stone has to say 
first and then go ahead and make a reversal 
statement of everything that is printed on it. 

Grand Funk, MC5, Black Sabbath and the 
rest of the third generation bands are OK, but 
they have a tendency to be repetitious, mono- 
tonic, uncreative and definitely boring. 
Pmergy - that’s what they are, pure energy 
but nothing really musical. If energy is your 
bag then it s OK, Grand Funk suits you fine. 
But if music is what you’re looking for, you 
might as well turn your head on to David 
Crosby, Roger McGuinn, Brian Wilson, Neil 
Young, the Band, Pentangle, Pink Floyd, the 
Who, the Beach Boys, and the rest of our 
generation’s musicians who are truly dedi- 
cated to music. Give some punks on the street 
a set of drums and super amplified electric 
guitars and enough promotion and they can 
be third generation super stars in a flash. Even 
Grand Funk has a lot to learn from the 
Cream, Jimi Hendrix, the Who and Van 
Morrison. 

As for you, Dave Marsh, you’re a plastic, 
fucking, overhip, son of a bitch who is trying 
to capitalize on the third world by trying to 
appeal to its people ... the under 21’s. Well, 
fuck you, I’m 19 and I know where my head’s 
at. I can distinguish good shit from bad shit. 
But you are neither. You are just plain or- 
dinary shit. You might as well cut your hair, 
you’re a disgrace to the people, to the genera- 
tion - to the revolution. The revolution 
respects all the people that helped shape 
rock‘n’roll into what it is now. The Beach- 
boys are one of those factors. It is sacrilege to 
rip off the Beachboys, or the Beatles, or 
Dylan, or the Dead, the Airplane - because 
without them, where could you have been? 

Goddamn it, Dave, you really got me up- 
tight man. You did it, you revealed to the 
world just what you are. A fucking son of a 
bitch. With people like you around I doubt if 
this revolution can materialize. Nobody rips 
off the Beachboys and gets away with it. You 
better watch your ass man. This ain't a peace- 
ful society anymore. Throw a rock at me . . . 

I’ll throw back shit at you . . . softer but more 
upsetting. 

You are trying to alienate you readers 
towards most pre-Grand Funk musicians. 
Why? It’s a shame that you write for CREEM. 

It is a good magazine. But you, Dave Marsh, is 
fucked up. Please watch it. O.K.? 

Julian Ravine 

Michigan State University 

E. Lansing, Mich. 


DearCREEM: 

I have been checking out your publication 
to see if it is fit for my own personal con- 
sumption over the past several months. No 
fucking way. One of your major contributers, 
Dave Marsh (just to kick things off) is either 
the biggest ripoff journalist in history or else 
he’s a certified schizophrenic - hating the 
Who, liking Grand Funk, which is the most 
untalented and excessive band in history, then 
liking Lennon’s latest but accusing him of 
being excessive in “How Do You Sleep”. 


March, 1972 
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Then he comes back and says he likes Who's 
Next! 

Of course the reason is supplied by of 
Dave hizbadself, when he says in Dec. 
LooneyToones he doesn’t KNOW anything 
about music. That’s about the only place 
where 1 agree with him. He shows us how 
hipocritical (sic) all the DJS who refuse to 
play anything by Black Pie, Humble Funk or 
Grand Sabbath ( sicer ) are by making the most 
silly-ass comparisons I ever saw. Like the one 
where the dj sez that 3G rock is aesthetically 
offensive and then plays Frank Zappa telling 
terrible jokes and calls that offensive. I as- 
sume that Marsh would dismiss Lenny Bruce 
the same way then, from the way he stressed 
“OFFENSIVE”. 

Then there’s the one about the traveling 
salesman - whoops, that’s dj - got carried 
away — the dj who weeps about how they’re 
controlled by evil capitalists and so on, and 
then plays music from the biggest media con- 
glomerates in the world. You completely 
missed the boat here, Dave. When you talk 
about capitalists controlling Grand Fund (I 
admit I know nothing of the others and wish I 
didn’t know anything about GFR either) you 
are not talking about Capitol records, you’re 
talking about Terry Knight. I do not pretend 
to be anti-capitalist because I know that’s like 
claiming the earth is flat - hysterical and 
impractical — but any fool can plainly see 
that Terry Knight represents everything that’s 
wrong with capitalism. Let me compare him 
against the Beatles’ managers, since everything 
GFR does lately is so compared. Epstein may 
have controlled the Beatles in the beginning, 
but by 1966 they were their own men. And 
while Epstein was in it for all 'he could get - 
25% to be precise - he never resorted to hype 
and never got behind — personally, that is — 
such drivel as t-shirts and cosmetics (Didn’t 
you hear about Grand Funk Brand Deodorant 
and Cologne after the first of the year? They 
oughtta develop a room deodorizer and give 
away a can with every album). And for all the 
nasty things that are said about Allan Klein, 
at least he’s honest - he admits that he’s a 
hustler and that he gets 20% for doing the 
dirty work. You don’t hear him answering 
back Terry Knight by saying “Yeah but the 
Beatles sold out Shea twice!” and Klein 
hustles for many acts, whereas Knight wasn t 
coordinated enough to handle both GFR and 
Bloodrock at the same time and the latter 
dropped him. 

Marsh then tries to tell us that a dj actual- 
ly told him that 3G rock makes kids take 
downers. That was no dj Dave: that was Mike 
Curb! If you’re stupid enough to quote some- 
body like that and take him seriously, then 
you probably think that rock music is an 
aphrodisiac and also contributes to juvenile 
deliquency. 

Anybody who doesn’t like Grand Pie, 
Humble Sabbath or Black Funk is SCARED? 
Of fucking what? Maybe the djs don’t under- 
stand but I sure as Funk sold out Shea in 72 
hours do! 3G rock is all bullshit music. Alice 
Cooper is tolerable for his? her? its? stage act, 
but the music isn’t much, although some of 
the songs are a cut above the rest of the pack. 
If you think that any of these bands have 
talent let me just tell you that on a mutual 
bet, a friend and myself composed fifteen 
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GFR type songs in five minutes actual time. 
In honesty I must add that none had any ly- 
rics, but we were confident that, since the 
lyrics are always hardest, a full twenty-five 
minutes would be necessary to complete 
them. 

George Harrison banished to a colony 
tended by lepers? That’ll happen when Mark 
Farmer is locked up in a padded cell with an 
acoustic guitar and a copy of Mel Bay Guitar 
Method For Beginners and Terry Knight 
becomes president of General Motors. Paul 
McCartney as elevator muzak? Where the fuck 
have you been since the days of the Holly- 
ridge Strings? We need no reminder of how 
messed up McCartney is from you. 

Holy round silver plated album jackets! I 
intended to knock the whole magazine, not 
just Marsh! Oh well, here’s a fuck you that 
the whole staff can share, and one parting 
shot: if those letters are the best ones you get, 
you oughtta drop your letters column. 

Francis M. Volpe 
Elizabeth, Pa. 


(Only one comment — Mike Curb is not the 
person - according to Mr. Marsh - referred 
to in the December Looney Toons. Names 
were withheld because to use them in the 
column would have been petty and vicious. 

‘7 do think,” Dave said , ‘That rock does 
have aphrodasiac and j.d. propinquities. 
That's one reason why we say Rock and roll 
builds strong bodies twelve ways. ” —Ed.) 


Deal 

CReem 

Record Shops, Boutiques, 
Head Shops, Underground 
News Dealers, Street Sellers, 
Gas Stations and Wine Stores, 
if you would like to sell 
CREEM (and win free prizes, 
status & pocket change) in 
your area, send a postcard 
or call; 

Jaan Uhelski 
CREEM Magazine 
P.O. Box 202 
Walled Lake, MI 48088 



TheSX 

Junction Mixer 
Joes just that. 



An input mixer . 

You can attach 4 microphones 
or instruments as inputs and 
get one output. 

An output mixer. 

Amplifiers connected to external 
speaker combinations can now 
go directly to the 5X, with up 
to 4 external speaker cabinets 
being connected to one 5X. This 
eliminates sloppy wire hook-ups, 
and decreases set-up time. 

An accessory bienJer. 

Instrument signal can go 
directly to the 5X. Up to 4 
different accessories can be joined 
with another 5X, with one line 
then going to the amp. This 
facility will allow you to blend 
any combination of distortion 
devices, wah-wah pedals, echo 
effects, etc. 

A functional accessory. 

There are an infinite number 
of other connecting problems that 
can be solved with the handy 5X. 

$ 9.95 

If your JUNCTION DON'T 
FUNCTION, send it back within 
15 days for a full refund. 


eiectro-hamonix 

15 West 26th Street, CR3 

New York, New York 10010 

Please ship (quantity) 

5X J unction Mixers at $9.95 each . 

□ Enclosed is total check for 

order $_ 

□ Ship C.O.D. 

□ Please place me on your new 
product announcement 
mailing list at no charge. 

Name — 

Address — 

City State Zip 
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Hot CREEM . . . Six Fifty! 
That’s right, twelve months of 
CREEM, the hard core rock‘n’ 
roll magazine, hot off the 
presses for only six fifty. And, 
as an added Hot Shit 
Attraction, . . . THE 
ROLLING STONES. Hot 
Rocks: a history on two 
records of the Stones career, 
from “Time Is On My Side,” 
to “Wild Horses” and 
everything in between. The 
live version of “Midnight 
Rambler,” the long version of 
“You Can’t Always Get What 
You Want.” Songs that just 
plain turned your head around 
over the years: “Satisfaction,” 
“Paint It Black,” “Under My 
Thumb.” Even “Brown Sugar” 
from Sticky Fingers. 

That’s four bits. The other six 
bucks bring you CREEM. 
Which brings you (besides the 
Rolling Stones) words and 
pictures on everyone from 
Bob Dylan to the Jackson 
Five; from the lowdown on 
the Soledad Brothers to the 
upshot on John Lennon, and 
everything in between. 

If your Chevy’s at the levee, 
bring it on home with 
CREEM. The Stones are only 

deal. 
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